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MARRYING AN HEIRESS. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


WCoNGRATULATE me,” said Harry Vernon to? Everything in her house will he neat and 
bis friend, Albert Courtney. ‘‘You can guess : orderly, for she will overlook everything her- 
for what.” s self. With such a wife, a man can live on 

“You are engaged to Miss Townsend.” ’ two-thirds of what he would otherwise have to 

“Yes!” s spend; and from these savings alone he will 

“I do, with all my heart. But——” ; grow comparatively well off in time.” 

“But what?” $ ‘I know who sat for that picture, old fellow. 

“] am sorry she is an heiress.” ° But Anne certainly ts a treasure. Now fire 

“Sorry she isan heiress! Well, now, that is } away at me and Mary.” 
odd.” “It is not of Miss Townsend, individually, I 

“Not so odd as you think. But, perhaps, I$ shall speak, it is of the class 4a 
have already said too much?” ‘*Well, go ahead; no need of apologies.” 

“No. Go on, old fellow. We were chums ‘A girl, brought up with the notion that she 
tt college, have been fast friends ever since, }is to be rich, must be almost more than mortal 
and it would be queer if I couldn’t take a little not to imbibe notions of her own importance. 
sdvice from you, even if it was unpleasant.” : She has plenty of servants about her. She 

“It is not exactly advice. But have you ever 3 never learns the value of money. What are 
thought, Harry, what the marrying an heiress 3 luxuries to others become, through long use, 
really means ?” ’ only necessaries to her. How is it possible she 

“To be sure I have. It means being the : should escape being selfish? The worst of it 
wry of all the other young fellows; having a? is, she is not conscious of this selfishness, and 
plendid wedding; with ‘lots of tin’ in prospect, ’ when married, if not petted excessively, thinks 
some day.” ; herself neglected.” 

“That's just it. It’s the ‘lots of tin in pros- “You don’t flatter.” 
pect’ some day, that does all the mischief.” “Look at the money question also. She is 

“How so?” Sone of several children, and though her father 

“Twill tell you. Take two girls, one brought : is rich, his fortune, wken divided among them 
% as an heiress, and one with little or no ex-$ all, will not be sufficient of itself to keep her 
peetations. Of course, I suppose that both are $ and her husband in the style in which she has 
‘qually well-bred and sensible. The latter has 3 been accustomed to live-—” 
been accustomed to help herself; to assist in} ‘But her husband will have somé income, 
household duties; and to weigh well the value $ and her fortune, when it comes, will help that 
of every cent she spends. Such a girl, when § out.” 
mae 1s & help to a husband, instead of$ ‘There is nothing like figures. Let me put 
oa & tax on him. She has no absurd ideas : acase. Suppose the father is worth a hundred 
res to keep up. If she has taste, she $ thousand ‘dollars, and has five children, which 

ok as well in a chintz as others do in : makes the portion of each twenty thousand dol- 
tilks. She will get up an entertainment, and ; lars.” 

vill be astonished how little it costs. Her: “Very well.” 

Servants will stay with her for years, because} ‘Now when a girl, with twenty thousand in 


; 18 just to them, and not too exacting. : expectancy, marries, she spends, generally, a 
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UNSATISFIED. 


thousand a year more than if she had no for- ¢ the year, when Vernon cast up his accounts, b 
tune in prospect. If twenty years elapse, before 3 found that his expenses had greatly exceedei 
her portion falls to her, the whole of it has been 2 > his expectations. He thought, Tuefully, of what 
spent before it arrives, and twenty years is not, : ; Courtney had told him, and resolved to a 
in the average, an excessive time to have to better next year. But the next year passed, 
wait. But, in fact, if the loss on interest is } and things were even worse. Increased ex. 
taken into account, the twenty thousand will $ penses had come, which were unavoidable, He 
have been expended long before.” § was a young lawyer, and young lawyers are 
“But you don’t mean to say that we will: ; : proverbially slow in getting practice; and he 
spend a thousand a year more than you and ; began to look forward to the future with un 
Anne?” ¢ easiness, for, as yet, he had not profited a cent 
‘IT don’t mean to make any personal applica- 3 ‘ from his wife being an heiress, nor was it pro- 
tion of my remarks, Harry. That I leave for} bable he would for many years, for Mr. Town- 
yourself.” send was still a hearty man, not yet fifty. 
“Tf I wasn’t the best natured fellow in thes Time passed. In ten years, Courtney had laid 
world, I should get angry. But I know it’s all $ by quite a little capital, which, by judicious in- 
nonsense, what you’ve been saying. You only } vestments, now began to increase rapidly. If 
wish to croak a little: you always would croak, $ he had wished, he could have spent twice as 
you know.” much as he did, and still have lived within his 
The two friends were married about the same} income. He and Vernon continued to occupy 
time. Both moved into the same block, paid the houses, into which they had moved on being 
the same amount of rent, and seemed to start $ $ married. But while that of the Courtneys now 
life almost exactly alike. It was not long, how- belonged to them, the Vernons still had to pay 
ever, before Courtney’s predictions began to} rent for theirs, and often found this no easy 
be realized. Mrs. Vernon soon found that she} matter. The one house was always tidy and 
could not do without an extra servant. Then 3 fresh; the other had a look of faded gentility. 
she rarely went into the kitchen, never having § In the one was comfort and competence: in the 
been taught anything about cooking. This § other a constant striving to keep up appear 
made her table cost more than Mrs. Courtney’s. $ 3 ances. 
She had a false notion, only too common, that} Courtney is still handsome, and so is his wife 
drudgery was not lady-like, and hence neglected § But both Vernon and Mary have a jaded look, 
& proper supervision of her house. Her unmar-$ which plainly betrays the struggle they have 
ried sisters were very gay, and were constantly § with fortune. Of all poverty, that of people 
giving parties, and she could not but give them, $ like the Vernons, is the worst. What did Hany 
and others, parties in return. At the end of$ make by MARRYING AN HEIRESS? 
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UNSATISFIED. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“ Well, maiden,” said I, “I have wealth, 
Friends, baubles, home, and lusty health, 
But, like a serpent in my breast, 

Lurks the fell spirit of unrest! 

I dwell at ease in stately halls, 

And you within a hovel’s walls! 


Last eve, while walking on the moor, 

T paused before a cottage door, 

And watched a troop of barefoot girls, 
With sunburnt hands and tangled curls, 
Playing at “hide” amid the brake 

That greens the shore of Lily Lake. 


And you are happy—I am not! 
Pray, why this difference in our lot?” 
She lifted up her graceful head, 

And in her shy, sweet voice she said, 
«“T question not what God has sent; 
Though small His gifts, I am content.” 


I left her there, and strayed away 
Down ’mid the stacks of new-mow? hay; 
The birds sang in the locust trees, 

And music lulled me in the breeze; 
The brook with notes of worship Tam 
All things praised God but restless maa. 


I called the eldest one away, 

And led her from the scene of play, 
And said I to her, “ Happy one, 

Tell me how cheerfulness is won? 

Is ’t found in gold, or glittering gems? 
Does *t hide in princes’ diadems?” 


She looked at me with wondering eyes, 
Filled to the brim with soft surprise— 
Tossed the red clover with her foot— 
No dainty thing in satin boot, 

But bare and brown as leaves that sail 
On the rude wings of Autumn’s gale. 
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KATYDID. 
A SEQUEL TO “PENNAC@OK.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. ¢ She was in the middle of the room, ready for 

December 12, 1860. : him, when he came in, his open pocket-knife in 

“Guess who’s come!” said Mrs. Kennedy : one hand, and his stick, whittled to a point, in 
this morning, as, with her back turned toward $the other. Kate made him a low bow, and, 
us, she used both hands to shut the door by : pointing with one fore-finger at his knife, with 
vhich she had just entered the room, where ; the other at his stick whittled to a point, said, 
Kate, her friend Miss Dempster, and I were ; “See what you’ve been doing, uncle David, as 
sitting. 3 you came along the street of this handsome 


“{-don't know, I’m sure!” Kate replied. $ village! I’ve heard you more than once find 
“Who has?” ; fault with Yankees for doing this very thing! 
“The Prince of Wales!” $ What makes you look so sober?” 


Ss 
s 
s 
Ss 


“The Prince of Wales?” “Oh! I met Mr. Herkimer at the post-office; 
“Yes; an’ e’s ben up ter our ’ouse; ’e was : we got to talking politics, and he said things to 
up last evenin’; an’ ’e’s han’some! ’E looks: me no man has any right or reason to say to 
like you, Kate; ’s got them dimples round ’is$me. My head aches to-day, and I couldn’t 
nouth, an’ looks pleasunt. ’E’s got han’some 3 bear it.” 
legs; walks han’some with ’em; ’is teeth ’re} ‘*And so you said harsh things back again? 
like snow, an’ he’s so perlite in ’is way 0’ doin’ $ Oh! my gentle uncle David!” 
P s . . . 
things! But ’e’s a larger man ’n I ever thort; Her reproach was light; it fell like dew on 
ed be; ’e could take ye up an’ carry ye all : his spirit’s disturbance. 
roun’ the room an’ ou’ door, an’ pro’bly will § ‘‘Let’s dance, uncle David,” she added, be- 
tome day. Cold this mawnin’.” 3 ginning to dance, to make bows, and offer both 
Kate was in a burning fever to know exactly ‘ hands to him as she danced. She dances so 
vhat and whom she was talking about. This ; often to her two-years-old brother Jack, that he 
-- open could not fail to perceive. So is used to it, and begins at once to go stumbling 
was beginning to tease her with delays. and bobbing his shoulders up and down when 
She dragged out her snuff-box, shook it, dallied she commences. He looked up from his picture- 
vith it, dipping her fiagers about in the powder, $ seeing to-day, and then came to his feet and 
sid, “Snuff's good!” told us all what she was ; began to dance. Kate praised him, laughed at 
aaa buy at Jones’ afore she went home;” } him, pointed him out to Mr. Murray, to Mrs. 
é iss Dempster “‘ how she liked the country } Kennedy, herself dancing ridiculously ell the 
in the winter time; whether she ever see sich : while, and offering her hands to her uncle, who 
monster snow-drif’s afore;” told her she “must 3 did not take them, to Jack, who did take them 
80 up ter their house an’ see what a drif’ they’d § gladly; and soon, I hardly know how, she got 
getat the corner 0’ the wood-shed.” She seemed ’ Mrs. Kennedy in. After that lady had awhile” 
a utterly dropped the Prince of Wales out ; stood back, laughing at Kate, saying, ‘‘If she 
concerns. Sever did see anybody big er little dance jes’ 
Pr after waiting, watching, shrugging her ; like that!” blushing at Kate’s invitations, at 
houlders restively, and exhibiting various other ; the little, white hands extended, she began to 
= of being—in short, tantalized, seemed to ’ come forward to say, ‘Laud! she guessed she 
suddenly into Mrs. Kennedy’s whim, seemed $ could show us some dancing ’f she tried hard 
. Ss 
mo to determine on being no longer tan- 3 for it!” She took Kate’s hands and began to 
an 80 she walked to a front window, hum- 3 “‘rigadoon.” (This is what she said she was 
aa Old Kentucky Home,” and, when there, doing; it consisted of such steps, so taken, as 
ds v: Here comes uncle David, his head 3 it is impossible to describe. ) 
" ok ooking sober, and whittling a stick to: By this time Mr. Murray was in a great glow, 
wane = T live! My elegant uncle David, : swinging his foot with laughter. Kate again 
p> ous in all hig manners, finding fault with} held out her hands to him. He would not 


3 dance, but he ran after her: she ran bebind 
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the chairs, behind Mrs. Kennedy, who spread ; i village gents, over to the lakes at Bandborsie 
her straight-hanging skirts at angles on both : Sand Laconia, fishing, to be absent several days, 
sides to hide her. Miss Dempster had as much } He thanked them with a deal of graciousness; 
as, she could do, meanwhile, to keep little ‘inter- 3 ; and, when they returned, he and Mr. Coy. 
meddling Jack from being rugover, when sud- $ ‘ perthwaite would be happy to accept such in- 
denly into the midst of the frolic came Mr. } vitation, he said; and they went. 
Trumbull and a stranger of bright, command- | We buzzed, we chattered, we talked, two or 
ing aspect, fine-looking beyond most men, : three together, the first few minutes, admiring, 
pleasant-looking as a summer morning. Kate } naming his excellent points—all but Kate. Her 
was at that instant half-hidden behind Mrs. } eyes shone, (though she used them mostly just 
Kennedy; Miss Dempster was at the elbow of 3 3 then seeing to Jack, who, busy with his play- 
the latter, seeing to Jack. N S things, did not in the least need being seen to.) 

‘It’s the Prince of Wales!” I heard Mrs. Ken- : Light seemed to flit and flash among the dimples 
nedy say, the other side of her hand, to Kate. 3 round her beautiful mouth. She was stirred: 

The new-comers, standing still an instant in $ although that she often is, but with this dif. 
the open door, looked wonderingly, smilingly : ference: the enthusiasm of her praises usually 
on the group before them. Then Mr. Trumbull : outvies all ours. Now there was not a word 
said, introducing his companion, ‘‘ My old friend, $ until, at last, when all seemed to have said their 
Mr. Cartwright, ladies, gentlemen. Mr. Cart- ; say, and now were looking toward her for hers, 
wright, I believe this is brother David, ‘Squire ; she came away from Jack, with a toss of her 
Murray;’ it looks some like him. This is my 3 curls, saying, ‘‘J don’t think much of your 
daughter Kate—or I believe it is—and this is 3 Prince of Wales, Mrs. Kennedy!’’ 
her friend, Miss Dempster, of Boston, visiting § “Er, Katydid! I guess you don’t!” 
us. Mrs. Kennedy, your old friend and ours.” 3 

Mr. Cartwright shook hands with them all; 2 
but I do not know, I am sure, how he could ; CHAPTER II. 
know which was Kate, or which Miss Dempster. 3 Thursday, 13th. 
Mr. Trumbull then took him out to my sheltered: Ar Lyceum, last evening, I saw Kate, her 
corner of the sofa and introduced him to me. § mother, and Miss Dempster standing together, 
Both Kate and Miss Dempster had about as $ waiting for Mr. Trumbull to join them, when 
much as they could do, while he stayed, by : Mr. Murray came to them through the erowd, 
bringing toy upon toy, ‘‘jack-horse,” ball, ele- § accompanied by a young gentleman—the same 
phant, and music-box, to make up to Jack for * that Kate and I saw when we were out yester- 
the interruption of the fun. But Mrs. Trum- ; day, and whom we conjectured to be Mr. Cart- 
bull came in. She, her husband, Mr. Cart- < wright’s fellow-traveler. Mr. Murray inito- 
wright, Mr. Murray, and Mrs. Kennedy, sitting $ ; ‘duced him to the ladies; I saw that he stool 
together around the open fire, had a sociable § modestly by Kate, his hat in his hands bebind 
half-hour talking of old times, of old friends. $ him; saw that he had an interesting face, 
I heard Mr. Cartwright say that he has a com- ; 3 gentlemanly bearing, a bearing most respectful 
panion who is desirous of getting some winter : ‘ and attentive toward Kate, on whom his looks 
angling in the lakes, and so forth; whereupon ; S every moment rested. His forehead was wide, 
Mrs. Kennedy, with a look of arch drollery < high, and fair like a woman’s; the veins swelled, 
that made his color rise, asked him, ‘‘’F he ’ad : 3 the color flitted in and out. He was very young, 
any anglin’ of any sort that he ’xpected to do $ : probably not more than twenty-two or three 
while ’e was in these parts.” They laughed, } 3 He and Kate fell at once into an easy conver 
and so did he. He looked at Kate and Miss} sation, Kate keeping her bright but modest 
Dempster, as I had seen him do several times ; looks raised to his; and when Mr. Trumball 
before, held his hand out to Jack; but Jack $ 5 came, they went out together, the stranger # 
tumbled himself in amongst the folds of Miss } Kate’s elbow, his hat still held in his hands be 
Dempster’s skirts, his face hidden. He rose to hind him, as if of his exceeding great respect 
go, when Mr. Murray, preparing to accompany $ : toward Kate, and they were still talking, snd 
him, invited him to take a drive through the $ ’ Kate’ s modest looks were still raised. 
villages, and return to his house to dinner, an} She is coming; she hurries, under some & 
invitation he accepted with evident pleasure. 5 eienents she runs up the path, up the step 
Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull had already invited him 3 Good morning,” she says, in the door. 
to dine at their house to-morrow, bringing his} ‘Good morning, dear.” 
friend; but they were going, with a party of the ; “Let me have your pen; let me wipe it.” 
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CHAPTER III. 3 were having a capital time, he said; or the 
Evening. fellows appeared to like it, anyway; they had 
“Dm you see Mr. Cowperthwaite last night, 3 great crackling fires on the ice; had grand, good 
stthe Lyceum? He was there.” é dinners, but it was shivery work; he was tired 
“Yes, I saw him.” of it and glad to come away. 
evel he pretty? Didn’t you like his ap-; Kate told him he showed his humanity in 
ce?” leaving a sport that was so cruel. 
“He looks delicate as a woman,” **Not so much that! not that at all!” he in- 
“Just as delicate! Oh! I think he is so } genuously confessed. ‘But I was really tired 
pretty!” She laughed at herself; she said the g of it, ” I - apt m Me of a thing if it lasts 
gentlemen were getting ready to start for their ; more than a day. Iam ary.” 
fishing; the big sleigh was at Major Howe’s $ Kate smiled as if she thought the inconstancy 
door; they were going to be gone several days. $ pretty, like himself. I think he felt it so, ina 
Oh! she would want to see Mr. Cowperthwaite N degree, although he had also the air of one who 
0! Ma spoke to him last night about the in- N is making a clean breast of what one knows to 
titstion to their house, which the other, Mr. } be a fault. 
Cartwright, had done her the honor to say they § “He may deny it as long as he will,” said 
vould accept on their return; and Mr. Cowper- ; Kate, after we parted with him. ‘He may let 
thwaite said few things would give him greater ; it go that it is because he is lazy; but I like him 
pleasure. He was the prince, she said; the : ever so much better than I do those that have 
other, Mr, Cartwright, was king, perhaps. She stayed to catch every poor thing they can get 
liked the prince best. She would leave the king ; hold of. I know what they’ll do when they 
to me and Jule; by Jule, meaning Miss Demp- ; come, They’ll take every fish, ever the littlest 
ster, And again she laughed. She was at a3 of them all, to Bingham’s to be weighed; and 
front window, looking out, talking now of this, } then they’ll Boast of the number of pounds, the 
nowof something else, when Mr. Cowperthwaite {number of fish and the size, and they'll send 
passed on our side of the street. He was taking ; them round, pairs, or even half-dozens of them, 
long steps, to get to Major Howe’s door, pro-; to their friends, or their supposed friends. If 
bably; but he saw Kate, and touched his hat ; any one thinks our family are his friends and 
vith asmile and a graceful bow. She then sat {sends some to our door, with the compliments 
wa.and began quietly to look a book over, } of Mr.—anybody, you see if I taste one single 
but without discerning much that was in its ‘ mouthful. If I did, I should feel it stop in my 
pages. I asked her if she saw anything of Mr. ; throat!” 
Cartwright when she came. ; She was battling her rising sentiment toward 
“Yes,” she replied; and what a prolonged, } Mr. Cartwright. At least, I think so. I do not 
melodious little monosyllable it was! What 3 tell her so, however; it would be pitiful to see 
wey, delicious music must have been stirring in } her utterly hors de combat. I let it go on, satis- 
the heart out of which it came! But she soon g fied with knowing that Mr. Cartwright is king. 
eens she turned a deaf ear to it; toss- 
ing the book from her, she said, «I don’t think 
much of him, though! I like the prince a great Cnarese Y: 
deal the best! 9 great deal! I’m willing you or ; Tuesday, 18th. 
tybody should have the other.” NOTE FROM KATE. 
My Drar—You must come and dine with us 
$ to-day, so pa, and ma, and all say. They are 
CHAPTER Iv. : coming—the Messrs. Cartwright and Cowper- 
a Saturday, 15th. < thwaite. The first named gentleman sent two 
Be a Syed asec grew tired of the sport, 3 splendid great trout and a half-dozen great 
0 to-day leaving the rest there. They : pickerel to ma last evening; but I don’t look 
have fifty holes in the ice, he told us, coming * at ’em. 

— to-day when we were walking, and : “You are to sit at Mr. Cartwright’s, at the 
{ ensign up at every hole, which the : King’s right; he is to be at pa’s. The prince is 
This is ms trout instantly lower when caught. : to be at pa’s left, and I at the prince’s; so you 
Bay +g signal of distress, he said. Some ; see I shall be nicely tucked away out of sight; 
Ae party goes to the spot, draws the : out of the king’s sight that is, of course. 

a rout and makes him prisoner, in barbar- ’ The fish are to be the dish of honor, stuffed, 

disregard of his signs of capitulation! They 3 and garlanded with celery leaves. Uncle David 
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and aunt Ruth are to be here. What do you 
think Mrs. Kennedy calls Mrs. Cowperthwaite? 
Cataraugus; Ned Cataugus. She was here yes- 
terday and saw the Geethe he had brought me 
to read with his name, ‘‘Ned Cowperthwaite,” 
in it. ‘Oh, poh!” said she, giving the book a 
toss in amongst the newspapers. ‘‘Ned Cata- 
raugus, I sh’d think!” Afterward she said, 
“T’ve seen this—this Cataraugus 0’ yourn, an’ 
he’s oneasy lookin’ ’s a fish out o’ water. ’Is 





zagreeable day? No sun, and the air like lead! 
Hu! it keeps me shuddering just like this” 
After talking awhile of things in which gh 
clearly felt no interest, there came a pause, 
$ which was broken by her saying, with her eyes 
down, “I will tell you why I haven’t liked yy, 
Cartwright.” 

““Why, dear?” 

‘‘Because! the day he dined at uncle David's, 
aunt Ruth asked him if he didn’t think I was 





wife, ’f ’e gits one, ’ll haf ter fry pancakes fer ; beautiful; and after he had hesitated as if he 

*is bre’kfust, flapjacks fer ’is dinner, an’ turn- j didn’t like to say, No, aunt repeated the ques- 

overs fer *is supper, an’ then he won’t be con- ; tion, and then he said he couldn’t say that he 

tented ’s likely ’s not.” Isn’t she queer? sthought I was. Aunt said, ‘You can’t think 

Be sure to come, else what shall we do? ’ that Miss Dempster is?’ He did, he said. He 

Truly yours, Kars. thought Miss Dempster was very beautiful.” 

“Oh, well!” I replied, ‘you know how it 

; was; you know the mistake he made in your 
persons.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know until yesterday.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
The 19th. 


I saw that Mr. Cowperthwaite and Kate, ; The music had come to her tones again; her 
although they attended with politeness to the ; head drooped, her features softened, love melted 
affairs of the table and to the conversation that $ her, and made her the tenderest, most beautifal 
was general, had a good deal of noiseless by- 3 creature my eyes ever saw. 
play at dinner. 
together, and Kate got the largest part, upon $ did not. 
which the color rose and spread over the gen- {liked Mr.—Mr. Cartwright? 


She was silent 
They broke a merrythought 3 awhile, then she said she must go. But she 
She said, “Did you see how Jack 
He hunted for 
tleman’s wide, beautiful forehead. After din- ; him after he was gone, and at last cried be 
ner they played with Jack, until the latter, }cause he couldn’t find him. How long do you 
seeing Mr. Cartwright’s hand extended to him, } suppose they will stay?” 


' 
went with great modesty toward him, showing } Mr. Cartwright had told me at dinner that 


him his slate by-the-way; and it ended with his } they would remain several days longer, and % 
being settled cosily on Mr. Cartwright’s knees, } I informed her. 
for the rest of their stay. When they went, ; While we were talking, Mr. Murray came in 
after he and Mr. Cartwright had once shaken } and said he and others were getting up alittle 
hands and bade good-by, he made his way out ; sleigh-ride to Webster Lake, across the lake, 
between our skirts and the gentlemen’s legs to } and home on the other side. All who pleased 
wave his little hand and say, “Day-day, day- ; were to take their skates, he said. There would 
day,” which he did with the sweetest of all} be thirty, or more, to go. All would stops 
inflexions. Mr. Cartwright returned the salu- } half-hour, or so, and have a pleasant time om 
tation with a look of beaming kindness, such } the ice. 
‘as might well lift Jack off his feet, as it almost; Kate sprang to her feet and brought her 
did. ‘‘There—there,” the little fellow said, as ; hands together for joy. y 
if deeply satisfied, and was coming away, but, They were going to take Dunlap'’s big sleigh, 
upon a new impulse, he crowded back for an-; he said, which would hold a dozen—‘“you tw, 
other “day-day,” and got it from Mr. Cart- {your father and mother, Kate, and Miss Demp- 
wright in the gate. ; ster, me and my wife, Mr. Cartwright and young 
Kate was very lovely in her gown of ned ce gm and the young folks at Capt 
mauve merino and black trimmings; but I have } Lancaster’s. You may have Cowperthwaite 02 
seen her appear at better advantage. ; your seat if you want him, Kate; to-morrow 
} afternoon, two o’clock.” : 
She hardly looked as though she wanted bin; 
but Mr. Murray did not see the expression. He 


’ went then. Kate said she should sit on the on 
ith unele David 
She bad 


CHAPTER VII. 
The 20th. 
Kate came in to-day, threw herself with a} with her father and mother, or W 
long breath into an arm-chair, saying, “Oh, } and aunt Ruth, or with Jule and me. 
dear! I’m tired! Don’t you think it’s a dis- «(made up her mind.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. $close to the shore so that they could sce and 
Saturday, 22nd. S hear what went on. Among these were Mrs. 
Ma, Cantwaicut was on the back seat with } Trumbull and Mrs. Murray. And when Cow- 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray. ; perthwaite stood by Kate, ready to help her out, 
“There are things on the way I want to show ; and her uncle was saying, ‘‘Kate, come,” she 
him,” said Mr. Murray to me, as his reason for 3 replied that she would sit awhile; she would 
making the important self-appropriation. He ; come by-and-by, perhaps; she didn’t bring her 
yas at our gate, helping me to the seat Mr. } skates; she didn’t feel like skating. A dozen 
Cowperthwaite had, up to this time, occupied came, begging, commanding, saying, ‘Do 
slne. “Kate is going to sit here with you { come!” or, ‘You shall come!” but she drove 
two; her father and mother, and Miss Dempster } them off at last. Cowperthwaite was the last 
are going to sit here,” touching his palm to the : to turn away, following the rest almost imme- 
empty seat before ours. 3 diately. Mr. Cartwright, by-the-by, had been 
At Mr, Trumbull’s gate, Cowperthwaite step-} one of the first to go. He was already at the 
ped out, and, with eyes questioning the win- g lake’s edge, standing with several of the party, 
dows, was going up toward the door, when; locking upon the skaters, the fishermen, one 
they all appeared in the hall—Kate with her } here and another there, the men working at ice- 
gay veil down, her closest hood on, muffled as ; storing, upon the whole scene, bright with its 
if she were in Kamtschatka, and not a word; own natural loveliness, with the brightness of 
outof her head. She bowed to Cowperthwaite, } the day, with the animation of so many human 
slipping by him, as he politely stood holding the beings, with the bright colors of hood, and 
gate open; bowed to the rest, all together, but 8 scarf, and gown. I saw Cowperthwaite sitting 
looked grave and still; and, slipping somehow ; by himself on an inverted boat, hurriedly 
through Mr. Murray’s hands, she took her place 3 fastening on his skates. Next I saw him 
between her father and mother on their seat. 3 making great strokes on the ice, circling, per- 
Then she looked back, bade me ‘‘Good morn- 3 forming such feats as caused nearly all the rest 
ing,” and chatied with me, while Cowperthwaite $to suspend theirs and watch him; especially 
and Miss Dempster were seating themselves be- } when he began to skim in and out the edges of 
side me. She spoke graciously now to Cow- 3 the glare coat formed, within the last few mo- 
perthwaite, saying something about the day’s H derate days, over where the first blocks of ice 
being so pleasant; he answering rather curtly, } had been taken. The party had been warned 
a6 I thought, and with a shrug, “Very!” She 2 by the ice-gatherers not to venture there; and 
looked back still farther between me and Miss g now came cautious remonstrances from them 
Dempster, to speak to her aunt and Mr. Cart-$and others, gentlemen of the party. After 
wright. But she was grave; she was so all the : having watched, a few moments, the effect of 
way. $ these, and finding that he disregarded them, 
The party was a large and merry one; of 3 venturing farther at each essay, Mr. Cartwright 
double sleighs and single sleighs, there were a $ came with quick step, anxious looks, and called 
half-dozen beside ours. Several of these reached { out, “Ned, you mustn’t do that! You hear 
the lake before us, and on our arrival a busy } what these gentlemen say! Ned, Ned, gre you 
teene presented itself. Many, already on their 3 crazy?” 
skates, were striking out toward the middle of He was in an agony of apprehension, which 
the bright expanse. Close by where we drew : Cowperthwaite seemed perfectly willing to aug- 
™p, ® company of men were at work filling the; ment. He struck the middle of the dangerous 
ice-house with the ponderous blocks they had $ spot, and there was a crackling, a crack, and 
been many days engaged in sawing. Seized } down he went—without struggling, but as if 
and held fast by iron grappling, block after ; willing to go—out of sight. Mr. Cartwright 
block was drawn, by horse-power, up a steep: gave one manly groan of horror, threw his 
tliding-way, and dropped within the building ; coat off in an instant, crying out to the men, 
lie with its fellows. A number of fishermen ; «Break it all away, far as you can—drop your 
Were on different parts of the lake. Their fire, $ grappling-irons and poles at the edges—be care- 
near which were dinner-pails, baskets, sleigh- , ful, but do what you can!” and he had gone 
robes, over-coats, together with the little pile } down after the rash young man. I never heard 
¢ fish they had taken, was burning sluggishly 3 such cries, or saw such anxiety among so many, 
ma the sunshine, the mild air. Some of the $ or such commotion, such hurrying to and fro. 
ladies, who had no desire to go upon the ice, } With the giant force—the giant will doing its 
chase to sit in the sleighs, which were drawn : uttermost—imparted, they beat the ice through 
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as if it had been glass, and cleared it as much ; trembling. -Cowperthwaite, whose conscious. 
as possible from the surface, until they came to } ness returned sooner than Mr. Cartwright’s 
the thick, old coat, and there they were stayed. } did, behaved with a great deal of penitence 
Then they dropped their irons, their poles, {and gratitude, caught Mr. Cartwright’s hang 
their garments, until at every yard of the edge} and kissed it, with his tears running. yp, 
there was something for the hand to grasp—if } Cartwright called him a good fellow, with his 
the hand came. tears rising, but with smiling, gratified looks, 
: Up to the time of the accident, Kate had been } Old Mr. Clay, as his long, stalwart arms helped 
sitting in the sleigh. I did not see her come; } Cowperthwaite to his feet, said to him, «God 
but now I saw her close to the edge, beside her} was pooty good to ye, this time, young man; 
father. She was bending forward, still as if} but no better, I s’pose, than He is all the time 
she were turned to stone, her eyes fixed on the : on’y we don’t allers see it ser plain. You're 
water. Her mother went to her, and, laying ; ser fond o’ fishin’, you two, ye ought ter know 
her hand on her shoulder, said, ‘‘I’m afraid to : what that Christian gentleman, Izaak Walton, 
have you stand there, Kate.” Kate turned @ 3 says ’bout being thankful ter God fer ‘is per. 
little, looked back in her mother’s face like a  ventin’ grace.” 
dumb creature, and I saw the look of horror § Mr. Cartwright instantly repeated—«‘ And 
on the fixed, pale features. ; therefore let us praise Him for His preventing 
Long were the moments to us who waited} grace, and say, Every misery that I miss is a 
and watched in such fear. At first there were 3 new mercy.’”’ 
many exclamations, such as, ‘‘How long it’s § “That’s it! them’s the words!” said Mr. 
—— ae it’s — . a I anne in: soe swarthy face kindling as if light down 
elieve we'll ever see either of them again!” : from heaven had broken over it. 
but now it had grown still. Every face had Apropos, Mr. Cushing, who has visited Mr. 
grown pallid. I knew,that those who best } Cartwright, says that his beautiful house is full 
understood the matter, were fast losing their : of books, and I see he knows all the authors 
hope, when one man, who was at work for} that are worth knowing. 
the ice-gatherers, Mr. Clay, a poor man, but a Haste was now made to get them into the 
good old Christian, said loudly, ‘‘Thank God, ; sleigh and wrap them in a half-dozen robes. 
brothers! here’s one, if no more!” and he ; Other sleighs were stripped (against the protest 
grappled tightly the blue frock he had stripped 3 of the two gentlemen) until no more could be 
from his person and let down. We saw the gar-; pressed into service by the strongest hands; 
ment pulled. The irons were brought to the } and as they brought them and wrapped them 
spot and let down; again feet and hands were } about their bodies, legs, feet, Mr. Cowperthwaite 
im motion, tongues were loosed. So many } said more than once, ‘I’m ashamed of myself; 
closed about the spot that I saw nothing more $I don’t deserve your kindness, gentlemen, but 
for many minutes. Then, through an opening, } Cartwright does.” 
I saw them both on the firm ice; saw that Cow-3 Mr. Cartwright, good-naturedly, soothed bim 
perthwaite was wholly unconscious, and that } with, ‘Yes, you do deserve it! you're s good 
men wgre rubbing him; saw that Mr. Cart-3 fellow, as these gentlemen can see!” Upon 
wright was sinking away into insensibility. } which the young man again tried to seize his 
He put his hand to his forehead and seemed to : hand to thank him, but desisted upon Mr. Cart- 
struggle against it; but the pallor spread, the } wright’s saying, ‘‘No, my boy! I know how 
head sank, and he was gone; and then, in an} you feel. I see it all, my good fellow!” ; 
ee bee ~ 0 working upon his | “One thing I know,” said mee Hr v 
orehead, his hands, drying them with her own } voice husky; ‘‘you shall see wha ’d do 
handkerchief, her mother’s, mine, Miss Demp- : you if there’s ever a chance!” Rather discon 
ster’s. Others worked upon him also, but not} solately adding, “But I don’t suppose there 
one with such pale, set looks, quivering hands, ; ever will be.” 
and mental oblivion to all about them. At last} Mr. Cartwright said, laughingly, he hoped 
he slowly opened his eyes, when Kate’s were 3 not a chance like that they had just escaped, 
withdrawn, watching the returning color in his 3 at any rate. Cowperthwaite also laughed 8 
hands, feeling, of course, the returning warmth. $ little; but he was weak, repentant, affectionate 
When she saw that consciousnegs was return-3as a woman, and soon renewed his self-re- 
ing, she retreated, went and took her seat in ; proaches. 
the sleigh; and, as her aunt has since told me, : This was after we had started and were on 
gave herself up to a short fit of crying and? our way home, accompanied by nearly all the 
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rest’ A few only remained to finish out the} CHAPTER X. 
contemplated drive, as Mr. Cartwright begged ; The 25th. 
them all to do. Mrs. Kennepy fastened upon Cowperthwaite 
Kate looked back once toward Mr. Cart- ; when he and his friend came, to inquire of him 
wright, and I suppose her eyes met his; for ; about his accident. After they had chatted 
hers kindled, and in an instant fell and were ; awhile, she said to him, ‘‘Guess what I’ve 
withdrawn. ‘called ye all along, Mr.—Mr.—ye see how ’tis, 
Miss Dempster drove back with the Howes, ’ I’ve called ye sonth'n’ else ser much, I don’t 
while I took Mr. Cartwright’s former seat with } know what yer true name is.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray, to make room for the; ‘I see. What have you called me?” 
wrappings of the two gentlemen. “Cataraugus! Ned Cataraugus!” 
How he and all the rest laughed! ‘But I 
ain’t goin’ ter call ye so any more.” 
“Why?” 
Evening. «Cause I like ye now, an’ I ha’n’t afore.” 
Kare is ‘as vexed as she can be!” So ms Again he laughed and said, “‘I am glad you 
says,and she appears so. The trouble is, Miss } like me, I assure you I am, Mrs. Kennedy; but 
Dempster informed her last evening, that, in; please call me Ned Cataraugus all the same. I 
riding home in Major Howe’s sleigh, one seat ; shall call myself so after this.” 
in which was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Had-} ‘‘I—guess—you—vwill!” 
leigh, she overheard the lady saying, sud voce,’ ‘I shall, I assure you.” 
to her husband, ‘Did you notice Kate Trum-} We all laughed, the gentlemen uproariously, 
bull?” at Mrs. Kennedy’s fun at the supper-table. Her 
“When?” he inquired. husband sat, still almost as a mouse, his gentle 
“When Mr. Cartwright plunged into the looks ever and anon turned to her, as if, long 
water, and all along after that. Did you no-} and intimately as he had known her, she were 
tice ’er?” 3 still a marvel to him, as no doubt she is. 
“No.” Kate, tucked between her father and uncle at 
“Iwish you had. I did, and I found out a} table, laughed as hilariously as any; but the 
thing or two I’ve been expecting would happen } rest of the evening she was still and timid like 
nue time.” Having waited a few minutes for} a fawn. She kept as much as possible out of 
him to make. inquiries if he would, she added, Mr. Cartwright’s way; but this did not prevent 
“They're engaged, of course. Pretty quick} his hovering near, or the grave solicitude with 
work, I should think!” ; which his eyes followed her and rested on her 
He made no reply, but looked to see a train ‘ lovely, half-averted face. ‘I’m so ashamed,” 
g0 by a little way off, and she said no more; } she said, cuddling up to me once in the course 
—— of ge Kate says, “her mind } of the evening, “thinking what Mrs. Had- 
af 0 a ! Kate cried with vexation. 3 leigh aa. She watches everything I do, this 
— oe e thinks it too bad that a man like i evening.” Kate told ‘Mrs. Kennedy about it. 
, eigh, whom everybody respects so} ‘‘Laud!” that lady said, ‘ye must expect sich 
much, should be married to a little-minded, ; things ter be said—by sich women. ‘‘It’s all 
carious, mischief-making thing like her. ‘she can think of to say, Is’pose. But, Katy- 
Mrs. Kennedy has invited us up there, for } did—Katydid—ye mus’ treat him well, fer all, 
Monday evening; has included the Hadleighs, ; the Miss Hadleighs in the world. Ye know 
a and Mrs. Murray, Messrs. Cartwright and } this, Katydid.” 
Pe > gg Kate says she ‘will go, to’ Kate told her she should not treat him at all. 
+ Mrs. Hadleigh that she isn’t ‘engaged,’ § “Ye can’t help that. Ye’ve got ter treat ’im 
mapld, little-minded thing! she hates her!” some way, an’ pooty soon too; ye can’t help 
wl em you don’t, Katydid!” I replied, in 3 knowin’ this, Katydid.” Kate seemed fright- 
pie mean Mrs. Kennedy’s. Upon this : ened, and cuddled back still farther between 
Lenedy i began to wonder what Mrs. } Mrs. Kennedy and me. 
7 : get for supper; to say that} When the time came to go, Kate could not 
“all - it was, and however managed, it find her hood, nor I my overshoes. Mrs. Ken- 
be well enough because it was Mrs. $nedy helped all the rest about finding their 
can never cared for anybody, and: things and putting them on; but when Kate or 
dunia € more fun of herself than anybody ; I appealed to her, she looked comical, twisted 
make of her, possibly. + her features and said, ‘Yes, I hear, girls. Wait 
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till I’ve fixed the others off, (you ha’n’t got any; ‘Very well, Mrs. Kennedy; but tell ‘en téee 
ary “a yap! Age rw o see a <n spry. Ae me I heard or reply. I sup. 
e got rid of all but us and Mr. Trum-; pose Kate hear e same; and that this was 
bull, who was at the door with his horse, talk- what brought her at once into the parlor door 
ing with Mr. Kennedy, waiting our appearance, ; where she now appeared, looking as if she had 
when she came to us, winding her hands, one : been awhile in Paradise—as I have no doubt 
over the other, and saying, “Now, Katydid, she had. Adam was beside her, holding her 
now, girls, ’ll tend ter you.” Then, brighten- Shand. I saw him relinquish it after having 
ing as if with sudden recollection, she said, } pressed it a moment between both his, 
‘I'll tell ye where yer hood is, Kate. It’s ing ‘Don’t come out,” I heard her say; buthe 
the front room. I car’d it in fer Jenny Lan- ; was her king, and came, guarding her down the 
caster ter see ’bout the stitches round the front. $ steps, out the short path, putting her into the 
She’s goin’ ter knit me one. You’ll find it in : sleigh, turning each adjustment of her dress, of 
there layin’ ahind the clock. We'll be findin’ § the sleigh-robes, into a caress. 
the overshoes.” 3 Mr. Trumbull meanwhile tucked me in, gave 
She went to open the parlor door for Kate; 8 his adieus to host and hostess, and to Mr. pe 
and, having shut it behind her, returned to the} wright said, as he was gathering the reins, 
bed-room where she had left me, walking as if $ “Come round and see us.” 
upon pipe-stems, making queer grimaces and § “Yes, to-morrow.” 
half-whispering, ‘“‘Guess what I’ve benan’ done; ‘Had a good time, Kate? got paid fer com- 
now! I’ve shot ’em up tergether in the front ; in’?” Mrs. Kennedy was saying. 
room!” $ “Yes,” with the up and down love-full in 
“Whom?” flexion, which must have been manna to Mr. 
‘‘He an’ she! Mr. Cartwright an’ Kate. He’s $ Cartwright—if he needed it after the sweets of 
awaitin’, ye see, while the young man slips; Paradise. 
down ter the village with the Lancasier girls.’ She hasn’t been near me to-day. I fancy she 
Then they’re going. Kate didn’t know but he'd; fears that the every day things of the world 
gone; I s’pose you didn’t. All the light there : will rub off a portion of her joy. But she will 
is in there is a candle, an’ that wants snuffin', come to-night. Others will come because it 
so the room was dark arter all this kerosene, } is Christmas Eve. Our rooms are bright snd 
and she didn’t see ’im, (’e was on the black$ warm; and the crimson berries in the cross 
sofy,) and went straight ter the clock, an’ then ‘are like blood in the light of the blazing wood 
I shot the door. I’m half-scaret; but I don’t $ fire. 
care! Miss Hadleigh’s out o’ the way, every- : 
body else ’s out o’ the way; an’ it’s time fer 
the two that{was made fer one ’nother ’f ever N CHAPTER XI. 
two were, to be doin’ sonth’n’ else besides $ Morning, the 26th 
a-skirmishin’ roun’ ’s they have ben ever sence: Att I could get out of her was, that he had 
he’s ben here. I’m glad I done it! I’m happy! ; loved her from the first; that he called her 
Here’s yer overshoes; I put ’em in the clothes- ; Katydid, his Katydid; and that she was bap- 
press, safe, ye see! While ye’re puttin’ ’em on, } pier than she could tell, if she were to try al 
I'll jes’ step ter the door an’ tell Mr. Trumbull ’t ; the rest of her days. 
ye'll soon be along.” 3 
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Away, far off is a joyous scene, 
Gladdened by forms I know full well; 
But a trackless desert lies between, 
And a river whose flow is a solemn knell. 
I call, but no answer comes again— . 
Which hath fallen dimly over the past, I stretch my hands, but the mirage flies— 
And my heart sends forth a bitter wail, I hear but the dull, monotonous rain, 
“ While the burning tears fall thick and fast. And nothing but darkness meets my ¢y*- 


Tm sitting alone and lonely to-night, 
And deep in my heart is a gnawing pain, 
As I watch the fading of day’s last light, 
And list to the dull, monotonous rain. 
For memory softly lifts the veil 
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MY FOUR LOVES. 
TRANSLATED FOR PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr first love! Where shall I find words to ; accord in a new love harmony—and I inwardly 
ex the depth of that passion? How de- 3 exclaimed, ‘‘Happy woman to be loved again!” 
pee delicious agitation of my senses when ; with delight I welcomed my doubled bliss, and 
[heard his voice, and the happiness which per-}1 loved them both. And now I scarcely knew 
yaded every fibre of my being as his glance met 3 how to continue, for, some time after this, I 
nine? What sg of — did I a $ found = circumstances had thrown in my 
employ to beguile him into his own sweet smile? } way another aspirant for my heart. Shall I 
0 i I must acknowledge, he was ugly. : tell you what beautiful blue eyes he had—how 
But it was my first love. He was the first who ; gracious all his actions? Yes, since I have de- 
had caused my heart to palpitate at his pleasure, } cided to confess the whole truth and to hold 
he was my beau ideal of all that was joyous, § back nothing, I must avow that this passion 
for had he not opened to me a new existence? S was not only one of the most piquant episodes 
Heneeforward my happiness centered in him. § of my life, but that it glided through my expe- 
All my heart was his; no sacrifice would have $ rience like the ephemeral stars which traverse 
been felt such if he required it. Every word : tke heavens without disturbing their grand har- 
of my love vibrated through me like a tender 3 mony; thus my young love secured his place in 
melody. His glances, whether smiling or ten- my soul. For him was I prodigal of my sweetest 
der, were reflected in my soul with truest sym- 3 caresses—I loved to watch the developments of 
pathy, and when his lips multiplied kisses on? his first feelings—to appropriate his earliest 
my mouth, when his caressing arm circled my } sentiments, and feel they were all mine. Per- 
neck, when his hand played with my curls, ; suaded that the heart of a woman resembled 
my happiness had reached the divine, for I im-$ a flower whose perfume is love, and that the 
sgined that this was bliss fit for angels. In} addition of another object on whom to lavish 
his presence all the other emotions grew feeble. this treasure of sweetness but causes happy 
What cared I then for ties imposed by laws or’ expansion similar to that of a plant under 
prs ‘iy charms of society, the triumphs } bright influences, I did not resist this new 
of vanity lost for me all their power. How’ sentiment. I loved all three! 
many times when with him have I divested Ah! If I could shade, in mystery what re- 
myself of my ornaments, preferring his sim-} mains of my confession. If I could seal in the 
plest word of affection to all the intoxication $ bottom of my heart this last weakness of na- 
of the world’s flattery. In my abandon I would $ ture, I would stop at this mystical number of 
throw the garland which had bound my tresses } my first loves. But, alas! destiny is inexpli- 
under his feet. For his sake I would have} cable. In spite of myself I was destined to 
dared all—for him I could have wearied heaven } adore still another, one who, to my partial eyes, 
With petitions. How then could a rival affection } was worthy to have come direct from heaven. 
eater my soul? § Beautiful as the cherubim who sustain the Vir- 

Must Tavow it, though? A year of this in-$ gin’s veil, his small mouth was wreathed with 
toxicating bliss had scarcely passed, when an- such smiles as Satan might have worn on his 
other sentiment gained entrance into my breast. ; first visit to our mother Eve, if indeed the devil 
T could not suppress, do what I might, the in-$ scorns not such means to accomplish his pur- 
terest inspired by this new claimant for my 3 poses. His eyes wore the expression of volup- 
‘yupathy—for through my souvenirs of the tuous innocence. I felt whilst gazing into them 
past he had no place in my regard, it was his } that there I could hope all, pardon all. Amiable, 
beautifully frank and candid expression which } gentle, submitting to my caprices, he lavished 
carried the citadel of my soul. His were great ; on me the softest endearments, whilst regarding 
a : > wherein I sought and found a depth } me with the most touching tenderness. I could 

ess never before revealed to my sense; $ not be with him and not love him; have I not 


Poi his head reclined upon my bosom, and ; proved how impossible it was to do otherwise? 
PS murmured my name, it seemed the first } I could but succumb to my destiny! 
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But four! marvelous prodigality of a woman’s; our love! It is one of the incomprehensipj, 
heart! Is it not so? To love four at once! } mysteries that nature reveals alone to the heart 
To make all happy with the same affection. : of woman! Nevertheless, if you wish to solve 
Showering on each equal favors, and receiving } this mystery, to know how I love them all, and 
from each the same smile, the same caresses— 3 how they love me, raise the curtain which covers 
and all this without, for one moment, causing } my tableaux, and you will see 
the least disturbance in the sweet relations of } “4 MOTHER WITH HER FOUR sons.” 





Maxx ready the dwelling for mo— For strength to combat evil here, 
Make ready the chamber of stone— Than urge thy life a sacrifice. 
What matters though narrow it be, 

And gloomy, end stifling, and lone? No readiness to die so pleaseth Him, 
*Tis only this vile, wretched clay As readiness to live to do His will; 
That tempts me forever to sin— He measureth unto thee appointed days— 
"Tis only this body of flesh Thy round of duties thou hast yet to fill. 
That they shall lay off me within. 
Bat I shall go hence to my home Shrink not the task! thou canst the victory win. 
‘Where evil can taint me'no more, Thy fetters strong?—they will be stronger yet! 
Companion of angels and just— God did but fashion this pulsating clay, 


Temptation and sorrow all o’er. 
tl ind t 
Oh! I long, I long to be free In which the jewel of the mind to set, 
rate acme en — one with ain; That has dominion over flesh and sin. 
“or y I os con ~ 4 ancl If the sore struggle be but once begun, 
Rae AG Oe Seren rer God gives his angels charge concerning thee, 


I cheerfully yield up my life, 
My errors and faults to atone; GE ev Ceeaeay So ota. 


Make ready the dwelling for me— 
Make ready the chamber of stone. 


Oh, coward soul! is this thy prayer? 
Bather to God lift up thy eyes 





Then let thy life a daily offering be— 
Its incense sweet unto thy God shall rise; 
The contrite spirit and the humble heart, 
He loveth better than the sacrifice. 
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“AT HOME.” 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


And hers the grief that sent to me 


Ar home to-night to memory; 
Hell’s powerfulest of servants, Doubt, 


To thy pale phantoms, one and all; 
The sad, the sinful, let them come 


And wave their white robes in my hall. And slighted counsels, unscourged faults, 


Good thoughts that never grew to deeds; 
Oh! memory, ’tis a mournful train, 


Each unwept sin that’s stained my soul; 
Thy wan hand to my presence leads. 


Each sorrow that has turned me gray; 
Each hope that never saw the light; 


T’ll have a goodly company, T'll set no royal bread and wine 


To entertain these pleasant guests; 
The tears and ashes of my soul 
Befit such high occasions best, 


Their clay-cold feet upon the floor; 
Their icy fingers on my heart; 
Their eyeless sockets filled by fear; 


I will not at one horror start. At home to-night to memory, 


I will not dodge one hostess duty, 
But grasp each cold and fleshless palm, 


Here stands the ghost of some bright hour; 
And jocund feast these things of beauty. 


My steps had almost took the way, 
The straight, direct, that leads to Heaven, 


But in a broader went astray. Ha! ’tis a glorious, festive scene, 


My brain turns wild, my eyes are glazing 
Help! lo! the morn’s glad feet are nigh, 


And hers a first and hapless love, 
And on their flitting forms I’m gazing 


That wrung my very life-blood out; 
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MR. LINKLEPAN’S SERVANTS. 
BY GABRIELLE LEB. 


Iris a drawing-room in a fashionable quarter , creme, that she lacked one thing. And now the 
of the city, and in it are seated Mr. Linklepan : bride sat revolving the subject in her mind, 
and his two weeks’ bride; an open door giving § while her husband affected the perusal of the 
view of the breakfast-room beyond, with its $ morning paper, but in fact giving, as was pro- 
dainty tete-a-tete equipage of china and silver. S per, the larger share of glances to his bride. 
Mr. Linklepan, notwithstanding the most par- § The lady in question sat playing with the tassels 
tial believer in his juvenility could not deny $ of her dress awhile; then said, 


Ss 


that he belonged to the class of elderly gentle-; “Linky, dear, I am delighted with every- 
men, yet presents a genial, fresh. appearance; 3 thing. There is but one want to be supplied.” 


an expression peculiarly free-hearted and un- 3 “Name it, my life,” chivalrously answered 
suspicious being a characteristic of his face. : the husband. 

One glance at his bride will convince the most : “Mrs. Jatterby says we must have a footman; 
m4 that cet pe a is not og for § that nobody can pretend to belong to the ton 
his desertion of the single brotherhood, even 2 unless they do.” 

her lady-friends admitting that she is a perfect: ‘Very well, my dear; I’ll advertise this very 
“little darling.” 3 day.” 

Mr. Linklepan, before his marriage, had lived § “Thank you, the dearest Linky that ever 
s jovial, careless life, being looked upon by } was!” returned Mrs. Linklepan, with a grati- 
those who shared his acquaintance as the prince 3 fied air. ‘*But you must specify that none but 
of good fellows. He, therefore, knew little of ; an Englishman need apply; for the Irish are 
housekeeping, and had ambled along in easy }so awkward! And there’s another thing Mrs. 
fashion, trusting to fate and his cook to pro- Jatterby mentioned: he must certainly ai 
vide him with a good dinner—his expectations é here the speaker blushed and hesitated. 
being a aap a frequently dis- : ‘Have a stylish livery, I suppose you mean 
appointed. en this ‘“‘good, easy man” found : to say.” 

a Polly Burton was inevitably to become; ‘Of course; but beside that he must pos- 

is wife, he knew the programme must be } sess ‘a 
we So he bought a fashionable house in : ‘‘Unexceptionable references, certainly!” 
‘fashionable neighborhood, gave the furnish-* ‘Nonsense! I never believed you could be 
aoe toa ror ape Oy, ra who {so stupid. I really think you are doing it on 

cing for a marvel to possess good taste, the § purpose.” 

result was eminently satisfactory. But, alas! : ‘Why, my love?” with an appearance of un- 
a Linklepan was stranded. He must $ affected bewilderment on the part of the gentle- 
provide himself with servants. So, betaking § man thus accused. 
himself to an Intelligence Office, which held out : ‘Well then—since you won’t understand—he 
es inducements in its advertisement, $ must have unexceptionable calves! Mrs. Jat- 
our worthy gentleman picked out the stoutest } terby says 80.” 
tae he could find for a cook, being the } As Mrs. Linklepan pronounced the obnoxious 
a of a vague impression that a fat woman : word, she looked prettily confused, and Mr. Lin- 
- neceesarily possess a thorough knowledge ; klepan, leaning back in his chair, embarked in 

the cuisine; selected for a chambermaid the $a genial ha, ha, ha! which lasted for some time. 


most comely young woman that presented her-$ The first individual that presented himself 


‘ 

self; and hired a pluffy, red-faced personage as 3in answer to Mr. Linklepan’s advertisement, 
Coachman, on the ground that the latter looked : chanced to combine, in perfection, the tradi- 
asif he “knew horses.” 3 tional attributes of a “‘flunkey.” He was tall, 
Mrs. Linklepan, upon arriving in her new $ stout, and possessed a thorough cockney accent. 
thought it perfect, until assured by her , In reply to Mr. Linklepan’s interrogations he 
Mrs. Jatterby, who prided herself upon < answered, that “H’ingland” was ‘‘h’originally” 
@ to what she styled the creme de la\ his “’ome,” where he had eee of the 
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position of a confidential servant to the ‘‘Mar-;to her husband that it was but right and hos. 
kis of Devonshire.” 3 pitable that they should give a family dinner, 

“JI should also like to have you take charge } whereat the relatives on both sides should be 
of my cellar, which I keep stocked with wines : present. To this plan Mr. Linklepan heartily 
of all kinds,” remarked Mr. Linklepan, with } agreed, and, upon the day selected for its cele. 
considerable pride; for to be looked upon as a $ bration, remarked, 
connoisseur in this part of a gentleman’sedu-: ‘I think I’ll inquire of Thomas into the 
cation (?) was one of his few hobbies. state of my cellar. So when I go down town, 

“Certingly, sir. H’I h’am h’accustomed we there’s anything needed, I can order it, 
h’only to the duties of a footman, but those 3 For you know, Polly, if there ever was a man 
h’of a butler h’also.” that enjoyed a bottle of good wine, it’s your 

“Very well. But Thomas—you say that’s pietien.* 
your name—you are perfectly. sober, I sup-; At this moment Thomas presenting himself, 
pose?” | the speaker inquired, ‘‘How many bottles are 

‘Bless your ’eart, sir!” with a laugh of acorn } there left of that old sherry, Thomas?” 
at any other view of the subject; ‘I never: “H’I’ll go h’and see, sir,” answered this 
drinks nothin’ but beer, sir; and that draw’d } valuable domestic. 

Very mild.” ; The latter presently returned with the intel 
‘‘What wages have you received?” ligence that there was just ‘’alf a dozen, sir.” 
‘‘Well, sir; when I was h’at the Markis of ‘‘Bless me, Thomas, you must be dreaming! 

Devonshire’s I got ten poun’ a month, with } I counted two dozen the last time I was down,” 

perksits.” ejaculated the gentleman, in dismay. 

‘‘Ah!” returned Mr. Linklepan, in @ dis-} «That may be, sir. But h’if you knows 
mayed tone; ‘‘I should never think of giving ; h’ennything of wines, you knows there’s nothin’ 
over fifteen dollars.” so likely to bust h’as h’old sherry, sir. H'T've 

At this, Thomas, with a scornful air, was } knowed a dozen of bottles a day to bust in the 
about to depart, when Mary, the one Mr. ;Markis of Devonshire’s cellars, and nothin’ 
Linklepan had selected in behalf of her good 3 thought about it.” 
looks, entered. She was the very ideal of a ’ Notwithstanding this illustrious case in point, 
housemaid: rosy, neat, plump, and cheerful. } Mr, Linklepan looked considerably ruffled; but 
Mrs. Linklepan, who, with her own eyes, had } with an attempt at playfulness remarked, 
watched the above presented applicant enter, ec | believe, Thomas, you mentioned that you 
had internally remarked, that, as far as she } were perfectly sober?” 
could judge under the circumstances, she was} «*H’in course, sir,” with an offended air. 
sure his calves would please even the fasti-{«H’as I told you before, h’I never drinks 0 
dious Jatterby, had sent Mary to impart this ‘ thin’ but beer, and that draw’d very mild.” 
information to Mr. Linklepan in a whisper.} «I dare say it’s all right, dear,” interposed 
Now Thomas, albeit he was of a mercenary } Mrs. Linklepan. * 
disposition, and had made up his mind that } ‘Very well! But, Thomas, you must be more 
Mr. Linklepan was a gentleman that might be } careful in future.” 
imposed upon to almost any extent, could ap-} ‘Can’t promise, sir!” returned the baie, 
preciate beauty as well as his betters, and, upon ; with imperturbable composure; «the natur bof 
Mary’s appearance, immediately made up his} wine is to bust bottles. H’if they busts they 
mind to enter Mr. Linklepan’s service. 3 busts, h’and that’s the h’end on em.” 

“Well, sir,” said the former, ‘‘h’upon re- We trust the reader has no dislike to scenes 
flection h’I've concluded to take h’up your ‘in low life, as we wish him to descend from 
h’offer, though h’I must h’allow h’it’s far be- { parlor to the cellar for a few moments, that he 
may be an eye witness of the curious circum 


neath my h’expectations.” ia 
And that very day Thomas entered upon his} stances under which wine refuses to Tem 
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new duties. For some weeks everything went i bottled any longer. 
s 


on smoothly. Mr. Linklepan came home to} Thomas, who fills the double office of footma 
well-cooked dinners, and Mrs. Linklepan was } and butler, is seen descending the cellar ~_ 
convinced that their household economy was } holding a lighted candle in one hand; while aid 
faultless; her friend, Mrs. Jatterby, having ‘ the other he assists Mary, whom he has _ 
deigned to signify her approbation of Thomas, } to keep him company, ever and anon —_ 
nothing was wanting to complete her satis- lane the digits of the latter an sg 
faction. At this stage, Mrs. Linklepan suggested { squeeze. Having reached terra firma, 120 
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eee as 

gays with a monarch-of-all-I-survey kind of; and in the most out-of-the-way localities, made 
sir, ;him an appendage excessively inconvenient; 
“Now, Mary, you just take this h’ere seat} but as the man showed himself honest and 
snd make yourself comfatble. ’Ere’s a bit h’ot } sober, these weaknesses were more readily toler- 
cracker h’and cheese, vich h’I takes h’it allers ; ated. This was not the worst, however: for the 
grees well with a glass o’ wine.” little lady spent whole mornings in wondering 

“But la, Tom, where’s the wine to come } how that fearful stain came upon her new silk 
from?” innocently inquires Mary. dress; also why it was that her best bonnets 

“Ney don’t be a silly,” elegantly retorts the } became soiled in the lining so speedily; and in 
latter. “Don’t you see h’it h’all h’around h’us?” ; guessing why the stones of her jewelry were so 

«Js it the masther’s wine ye’d be taking?” ; frequently missing from their settings. Another 
inquires his companion. 3 cause of astonishment to the unsuspicious mind 

Thomas scornfully, ‘‘H’in course h’it h’is.” { of Mrs. Linklepan, was the rapid disappearance 

“But he'll find it out, shure.” of her pomades. 

“Not h’at h’all, my dear,” returns Thomas, ; ‘‘One would think I laid upon the article, in- 
with a grin, “the bottles bust.” : stead of occasionally using it upon my hair,” 

80 saying, this last scans the prospect and } she said to her husband, in recounting the 
soliloquizes, ‘Drank Madeira last week, tired} above grievances; and then the little woman, 
o'that. Sherry’s a perticler fave’rit h’of mine, } who was one of the best creatures in the world, 
but must leave some o’ that for the h’old gent. ; concluded with a sigh of resignation, that all 
HTM take Port. Say, Mary, do you h’approve ; these perplexities would be made plain to her 
ny choice ?”” ‘‘in another state of existence.” What a bless- 

But Mary’s Irish honesty revolts from ‘“‘mak-} ing it would be if all the doubtful questions 
ing free,” as she calls it, with the masther’s wine. § which be-muddle mankind, could be disposed 
Thomas, being troubled with no such scruples, $ of in as satisfactory a manner! 
scientifically draws the cork and applies the: Presently summer was at hand. ‘We must 
bottle to his lips. Having disposed of its en-} leave town, of course,” said Mrs. Linklepan, to 
tire contents, he smacks his lips with infinite $ her husband. 

“aa, onde oe - a my a a. Sanguine 
, you don’t know what you misses.” utifully. ‘*But where shall we go?” 

“It’s enjoyin’ yesself ye isis to be!” col ll the fon go. Mrs. aaete says 
claimed Mary, astonished at the cool audacity $ the White Mountains are the thing, because it’s 
of her associate. * the fashion to study nature this year.” 

“There’s but one mouth in the world I likes ; So the ton, together with Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
better,” returns her bibulous companion, tap-: klepan, went to the White Mountains und stu- 
ping the mouth s the empty bottle; and then : died nature! Possibly in the looking-glass. 
gazing expressively at Mary’s lips. At which; At all events, young New York said it was a 
demonstration, Mary disappeared up the stairs great deal ‘‘bettah than Sawatogah.” Because 
vith a little shriek of pleased alarm. ’ of the grandeur and beauty on every side! Not 
(aeons forename 
Bring up a. bottle of Port, and one of Madeiry, I nastier # ia aa nn ar Mr 
a >} g. Let me set you down in Mr. 
ti I thry which shuits me the best.” 3 Linklepan’s mansion, about six weeks after the 

“Wall right, cook! I’ll be along in a jiffy,” } master and mistress had left it. The latter had 
replies the accommodating Thomas. ’ confided their house to the tender mercies of 

And this is the way the bottles burst in more their domestics, who improved the opportunity 
cellars than one. ‘to their hearts’ content. ‘There were sounds 
we 7 Mrs. Linklepan began to have} of revelry by night,” and all kinds of enjoy- 
wd Sanna he pluffy coachman, selected by 3 ments pursued in the day time. The flesh of 
durin ron ser subject to fits of abstraction, } the fat cook increased to such an extent, that 
te ; e@ was apt to confound names, ; it was with difficulty she waddled through 
doris oe * most singular manner; being § the performance of her ordinary avocations. 
eu co with the belief that the object } Thomas’ nose, as the result of constant bibu- 
pied He was to drive, he possessed a strong 3 lation, assumed an intense rubicund red; the 
bier at to stopping upon any account coachman, being left to himself, grew more ab- 

ver; this, together with a propensity for } stracted than ever, and emerged from his medi- 
depositing Mrs. Linklepan at the wrong place, i tations upon those occasions only when he found 
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it mecessary to declare it as his opinion, that ; year, the cook had ambitiously arrayed herself 
“them horses were a-eatin’ their head off,” $ in this worthy lady’s choicest brocade, which, 
which remark must be presumed to contain: of course, refusing to meet about the capacious 
some truth not appreciable by ordinary intel- : person of the borrower, this last had coverej 
lects. Mary, who still retained some of her na- { the deficiency with the same lady’s cashmere 
tive h ty, occasionally expostulated against ; shawl; while upon her head, bedaubed with 
such a free and easy use of the goods which } pomade, flourished Mrs. Linklepan’s bird-of. 
had been left in their charge, but was speedily : paradise head-dress! Mary, after much per. 
hushed by the two ringleaders, viz: the ple- } suasion, had also suffered herself to be inducted 
thoric cook and Thomas the bibulous. 3 into one of her mistress’ dresses, which, to con- 
*Timmas,” said the cook, one day, ‘the ould ; fess the truth, became her exceedingly, 
gintleman and his wife will be for comin’ back} Thomas was in his glory. He had disposed of 
afore long! bad luck to ’em! And we'll ax the 3 the contents of one decanter, and was about to 
ladies and gintlemen from next door, (she meant ; replenish it from a row of bottles upon a table 
the domestics, ) and hev a grand tay-party for a; near at hand; while the pluffy coachman sat 
finishin’ up like!” : propped up against the wall, holding upon his 
This proposal was heartily seconded by $ knees a plate brimming over with edibles, anda 
Thomas, who made arrangements accordingly. ; goblet of wine in his hand, over which he looked 
But the day of retribution was at hand. Mr. ; in an abstracted manner, occasionally spilling 
and Mrs. Linklepan, becoming weary of the g the same without any perceptible reason, and 
study of nature, resolved to return home, for a } advancing inaudible opinions, to which no on 
short time at least: and the very evening that : paid the slightest attention. 
had been selected for the “tay-party” found: Mary, looking up, saw her master and nis- 
them in town. Our couple ascending the steps ; tress in the door-way, and directed attention 
of their home, found the street door ajar, and, to them by a loud scream, when as pretty s 
as they entered, Mr. Linklepan remarked, : tableau ensued as one would wish to see. The 
“It appears to me our servants are rather } guests made their exits as quickly as possible; 
uproarious for a respectable house.” So say- Sand Mr. Linklepan, recovering from his amaze 
ing, he opened the drawing-room door, from § ment, sternly demanded the why and wherefore 
whence the sounds of revelry proceeded. The {of the vision that had greeted him. Thomas, 
scene that met the gaze of our worthy gentle- ; nowise disconcerted, waved his hand and bov- 
man and his wife transfixed them at once. : ing profoundly, replied, 
Thomas and the cook, not considering the apart-3 ‘‘Verry ’appy to see you, sir. We wereh’only 
ment ordinarily used handsome enough for the } consoling h’ourselves on your h’abseuce by 8 
occasion, had turned the drawing-room for the $ little society.” 
nonce into a refectory. And the massive chan-: Woman!” gasped Mrs. Linklepan, address- 
delier shed light from its six burners upon a 3 ing her audacious representative of the cuisine 
repast that would not have disgraced the most 3 “‘by what authority do you wear my articles of 
sumptuous occasion. The board was heaped ; apparel?” 
with ‘‘delicates,’’ which the redoubtable Thomas 3 “You see, mum,” replied the one thus ad- 
had ordered from the dealer from whom Mr. ; dressed, or dressed, whichever you please, turt- 
Linklepan was wont to purchase supplies, and $ ing of an enraged red, and pointing to Mary, 
which, of course, had been credited to the latter. 3 ‘‘I put them on to plaze her, mum, intirely.” 
White grapes, and red, great yellow bergamots,; Poor Mary, thus accused, could reply only by 
candied fruits, together with viands of more} sobs, In the meantime Mr. Linklepan was al 
solid nature, were tastefully arranged upon the ; ployed in denouncing Thomas, who received bis 
table; while in Mrs. Linklepan’s superb decan- ; reproaches with the dignified reply, 
ters sparkled wine of Mr. Linklepan’s best. “Ef h’I don’t suit you, sir, you can pay me 
Grouped about this display were Mr. Linkle- 3 my wages h’and let me go.” 
pan’s servants, together with the “ladies and} ‘Pay you your wages, you rascal!” returned 
gintlemen” from next door, and one or two’ his master. ‘Out of my sight immediately. 
other guests invited to do honor to the occa-;} ‘Very well,” rejoined Thomas, with rte 
sion. Mrs. Linklepan, as she gazed, gained on 3 sure, ‘“‘you may h’expect a summings h’on the 
the spot the knowledge in reference to her; mornin’, sir;” and then, for the first ime, be- 
wardrobe, for which she had imagined herself } coming facetious, ‘he laid his finger aside ol 
destined to wait until ‘another state of exist- S his nose,” a Ja St. Nicholas, and with a diabo- 
ence.” For, notwithstanding the season of the : lical grin remarked, 
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THE SUMMERS.—ROBE HER FOR THE BRIDAL. 467 
“You will perceive, sir, h’I never drinks; upon the scene unmoved, giving vent to one 
nothin’ but beer, h’and that draw’d very mild.” § ejaculation only, to wit: 
Mary, in her distress, followed her quondam; ‘Oh! my eye! Did inybody iver behold the 
guitor into the hall, and sobbed out, likes of this?” was retainfed from a sense that, by 
“Shure your not laving me, Thomas, and I 3 no possible contingency, could he have assisted 
in sich trouble?” $ the rest to accomplish their breach of trust. 
“(an’t be ’elped, my dear,” returned this When Mrs. Linklepan related her misfortunes 
yerthy, whose admiration, like that of many § to the Jatterby, the only sympathy she received 
of his betters, was good-for-nothing in rough } was embodied in the ensuing sentence. 
weather. “H’accidents will ’appen. H’I can}. “Just what you might have expected, chere. 
Vouly h’advise you to keep cool.” And with ; The ¢on always employ housekeepers.” 
this piece of consolation he vanished. ; So Mrs. Linklepan obtained the appendage 
Mrs. Linklepan, justly indignant, discharged } in question, and is more cheated than ever, but 
Mary, who was the most innocent of the party, ; so dexterously that a lengthy experience only 
on the spot; also the cook, in spite of her pro- § will render her conscious of the fact. 
testations, that much against her ‘‘wushes”’ she : Mr. Linklepan superintends his wines in per- 
had been “‘injuced”’ to join the others. ; son, and hurls anathemas at every opportunity 
The coachman, who from his corner had gazed * upon the race of ‘‘flunkeys” at large. 





THE SUMMERS. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Oa! the Sammers! the golden-gleaming Summers! > Oh! the Summers! the golden-gleaming Summers! 


The divine, shining Summers of years ago! 
How this music brings back the Summers— 
The Summers full of sunsets, that faded long ago! 


How this music, this rich, impassioned music 
Thrills even the dead dust of years that were— 


Bringing up the Summers, the glorious, perished Summers, 


Bach warm and shining from its silent sepulchre. 


Biue, dewy mornings, resonant with robins— 
Still, intense glories of burning August noons— 
Vast, whispering foreste—sunny clover-meadows— 
Amber-shining sunsets of long-forgotten Junes— 


Harvest-moons looking on lakes full of lilies— 
Midnights—with soft sounds of whispering rain— 


Never such Summers will bloom for us again. 


Why? Has the sky’s blue really faded? 
$ Are the rich forests less green than of old? 
Has the sweet bobolink’s carol grown plaintive? 


$ Have the years tarnished the sunset’s red gold? 


s 
s 
N 
: 
No! Nature yearly reneweth her beauty, 

$ Each time resplendent as ever before, 

3 But our own youth, that made all things look glorious, 
| Sweet youth is gone, and returneth no more! 


There seems a want now in the regal Summer— 
Some incompleteness that brings a nameless pain ; 
But on the hills where Summer is eternal, 
$ We shall walk hand in hand with our lost youth again. 


/ 





ROBE HER FOR THE BRIDAL. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 


Twrvr the orange flowers, and braid 
Pearls among her hair! 

Twine the flowers ere they fade, 
Braid the pearls with care; 

Por my darling and my pride 

Goes from me this day a bride. 


Ready are the robes so costly, 
Rich are they, and rare, 
Let the satin fatling softly 
Make her seem more fair. 
She has won the Lord de Vere— 
Hasten! he will soon be here. 


Once she said she ne’er would wed 
attae Lord de Vere. 
it the words were idly said, 
Vou. XXXIX.—31 , 


For the bridal day is here; 
And her early dream is remembered not; 
It is well for me that she forgot. 


For in the breast of the Lord de Vere 
Dwells a secret of days long past; 

He will wed my child, I have nought to fear, . 
My secret is safe at last! 

Hasten to robe her in spotless white, 

Then hurry her quickly from my sight. 


For did you not see the marble-like hue 
Of her face, as she passed us by? 

And the pleading look in her eyes of blue; 
Did you hear the weary sigh? 

Hasten the bridal! I will not fear— 

She will sigh no more when Lady de Vere. 
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GRANDMOTHER LEDYARD. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Saran shall be loosed out of his argued The .boy throve and grew apace, learned tg 
read old Prudence Ledyard, in the nasal tone ; laugh when his grandmother flashed her dark 
she considered best adapted to serious subjects; § glances at him, and in that child Prudence Led. 
oe 4 his re ae hee look- : yard had at last found a spirit which she could 
ng up from the great Bible which was open at ; neither quell nor make afraid. 
a chapter in Revelations, and gazing sternly at When he could scarcely lisp, he would dispute 
her grandson, who vainly tried to smother a her commands; and the first time she attempted 
yawn. “This is the time, and he’s got posses-; to punish him, he went into a spasm of rage 
sion of you, Martin, I know he has!” she con- 3 really frightfal in one of his years, and so be 
i in a sharp, irate voice, which formed a; labored and threatened with his boyish tongue, 
u icrous egntrast to the dolorous solemnity of ; that she retreated from him with the conviction 
the tone in whieh she had read the unpleasant ; that he was literally ‘‘possessed,” according to 
information above set down. 3 her interpretation of the quaint Scripture phra- 
“IT don’t care,” said Martin. $ seology. 
“Oh, you bad boy!” exclaimed his grand-; She never gave up the belief. She had nt 
mother. $ loved the child before, he resembled his mother 
Prudence Ledyard had been a stern, hard} too much; but after that she put him as far 
woman all her life, ruling those about her with : away as possible from the cold winter of her 
a rod . iron; and see ee eee $ heart. Perhaps it was a harder struggle than 
severity from a mistaken sense of duty. Her } any previous one of the sort had been; but Pr- 
husband, a weak, sickly body, who prized quiet 3 dence did not relinquish her design. 
more than anything, had been glad to yield his} But Martin was a tough-shelled, obstinate 
will for the sake of peace; gladder still, proba- : little nut. At the bottom he had feeling enough, 
bly, to creep into his grave and lie there undis- } but he learned early to hide it; and he met fer 
turbed. 3 who called forth the concealed richness of afte 
She had one son, who, after years of patient $ tion and tenderness beneath his cold exterior, 
pon ae vo a oe —— 2 girl g , “y or mom — vei re es 
om she sa . > di i i u 
° e a . _ ~ ate “ otal id not love him, felt it ong efore aa ' 
never forgave tha e wife died while Martin § reason upon the matter, for children can do that. 
“was very young, end the husband followed soon. : But in all the gloom of Prudence Ledyard’s 
He sent for his mother when he was on his 3 dwelling the boy grew and flourished; shouted 
death-bed and besought her to take care of his } and laughed at his play under the apple trees 
boy. Even in that moment, Prudence was true 3 while Prudence sat in her room busy with het 
to the belief and principle which had regulated } knitting, and frowned as the bursts of mert 
cher whole life. — ment rang through her chamber, which was ® 
“I forgive you,” she said; ‘but I never can 5 little accustomed to such tones, that the echoes 
forget your disobedience and wrong doing. 13 repeated them in a sort of cold surprise. 
will take your child. When he is old enough to : She was well to do in the world, but she kept | 
judge between duty and disobedience, he must only one servant, nevertheless, changing fre 


make his choice or leave my house. My pro- quently because no human hand-maiden could 
sting 


perty is in my own hands; it is doubtful if I sever have satisfied her ideas—and assi : 
ever give him any. You will leave enough to herself, agreeable to the instincts of her New 


pay for his support and his education until he } England blood, in all sorts of household labor. 
is grown up; after that, he must provide for § Martin had to take care of the garden and feed 
himself.” $the pig; the former was a rather pleasant task 
She took the child home with her, and not} than otherwise; bat Martin’s soul revolted s§ 
many weeks after her son died and was buried; ‘ far as the pig was concerned, although he never 
so that, with the exception of the boy, Prudence $ refused to obey where work was concerned. 
Ledyard was alone in the world. But that did 3 He became ao fair student in time, 4 tall, 
not coem fa the least to soften her heart. manly boy, who would have been pleassat 
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aa upon in the eyes of ‘any relative less grim It fretted Praudence-Ledyard’s soul to see the 
snd obstinate than was Mrs. Ledyard. young girl go by her house surrounded by her 
Still, for good or for worse, the odd pair ; little troop of scholars, looking so gay and 
clung together until Martin’s school days were } happy. Prudence said she always expected to 
over, and it became time for him to think what } see a thunderbolt strike her in the midst of her 
business he should choose. As a matter of } vanity and sin. 
course, that discussion excited a war. Pru-} She railed so much and so loudly against the 
denge inclined to one thing, Martin to another; } offender that Martin’s interest was aroused. He 
she pulled him ferociously in one direction, ; made it convenient to obtain a sight of Norah, 
snd he struggled as obstinately in an opposite ; and, as nine young men out of ten would have 
course. 3 done, fell desperately in love. He easily ob- 
As teual, Prudence Ledyard was discomfited. : tained an introduction, and, before long, he was 
Martin had his will, and that led him to accept ; quite intimate at the little cottage. 
# place in a large mercantile establishment } Norah had few friends, and it would not have 
owned by an old friend of his father. Pru- been in female nature to have been otherwise 
dence was so deeply incensed, so outraged at; than pleased with the attentions of a young 
the idea of being beaten, that she fully made } man as agreeable and kind as he was. 
up her mind to turn the young man out of ; Naturally, not many weeks elapsed before 
doors; but still she did not do it, although § some of Prudence’s familiars came to her with 
everybody who knew her expected nothing less : the news that her grandson had been fascinated 
than a total rupture between them. ; by that bold and designing girl. Mrs. Ledyard 
Martin succeeded well in his new position. ; was nearer fainting than often happened with 
He was clear-headed, industrious, and faithful, $ her iron frame, so gaunt and lean that there 
and those qualities gained him the respect and ; did not seem to be one particle of flesh to 
esteein of his employer. At the end of eighteen $ spare. 
months, he held a very responsible place, and$ It was almost the hour for Martin’s return. 
received a good salary. $ She had no time to reflect, or she would cer- 
If Martin had only cared for her property she $ tainly have been wise enough to have remem- 
would have rejoiced; that weakness would have : bered that opposition only made him more 
given her a hold upon him: but he did not; : determined, and that any attempt at coercion 
she might have bestowed it all upon the first ’ would be fraught with the most fatal effects. 
stranger she met, and he would only have? By way of working off her extra excitement, 
laughed. She had overtaught her lesson, and : she busied herself about the tea-table, and, 
8 thoroughly convinced him that he need ex-$ from the terrible clatter among the dishes, she 
pect nothing from her, that he would hardly $ must have relieved her feelings somewhat. Pru- 
have accepted money had she offered it. 3 dence’s meals were wont to be plain, but upon 
He came of age at Inst, no very important $ that occasion. she appeared especially deter- 
event in his life, although he gained possession $ mined to mortify her grandson’s appetite. Then 
of the few hundreds left from his inheritance, too, he was late; waiting added fuel to the 
Prudence hated mightily to give it up; and, : flame, and, by the time he entered the house, 
Worse than all, he never would tell her where { Prudence’s passion was at white heat. 
he had placed it. é $ T am sorry I am so late,” he said, plea- 
That summer, a school for little mites not far santly; “but I could not get away before.” 
beyond their A, B, C’s, was opened near Mrs. Prudence sat in her stiff-backed chair. 
Ledyard’s dwelling, by one of the prettiest girls ; “T have had my tea,” she said; “help your- 
the town had ever boasted, the only daughter 3 self to such as you can find.” 
of & poor widow lady who*hoped thus to eke$ Martin complied good-naturedly enough, 
out their slender income. ‘ although he was very hungry and tired, and 
Prudence Ledyard conceived a mortal de- Shad hoped the old lady would expect that, and 
igue and horror of Norah Mason before ; provide him with something unusually palat- 
wine ae exchanged three words with her. $ able. He found biscuits like stones, cold tea, 
iene, «o rm the widowed mother was an g and the fire out. 
atest ; rudence hated people who could 3 “Really,” said Martin, ‘“‘this is not a very 
a —she always ascribed’ it to indolence, } tempting meal, grandmother.” 
nothing could change her opinion. Besides, ; “Go to Norah Mason,” ejaculated she; ‘‘per- 
Ps hagas the girl was a beauty, and, as  $ haps she'll give you something better.” 
ning sin, she wore her hair in curls. $ Prudence thought to confound him by that 
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outburst and her knowledge of his actions, but 
Martin absolutely laughed. 

“So I will,” said he; ‘“‘she makes capital 
muffins. Good-by, grandmother.” 

“Stop!” shouted Prudence; but he had his 
hat on his head, and left the house without 
paying the slightest attention to her imperious 
command. 

Martin did not come until quite late. The 
first sight that met him was his grandmother, 
seated by the fire, in a costume more piciuresque 
than common. 

She was arrayed for bed; most people undress 
by way of preparation: Prudence did no such 
thing. She wore a brown quilt, a red flannel 
wrapper, and over that a short night-gown with 
tight sleeves. Qn her head she sported a cap 
with a border at least a quarter of a yard in 
width, lying limp and flat on her forehead, under 
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**You shall not!” exclaimed Prudence; «] 
will not permit it.” 

«I am not accustomed to being defeated,” he 
replied; ‘this violence is useless! For shame, 
grandmother, to accuse a poor girl of whom 
you know nothing.” 

+ “She’s an outrageous flirt,” said Prudence; 
‘*she always has a lot of young men about her— 
she walks with them at all hours, If you marry 
her you never touch a penny of mine,” she cried, 
at last. 

“TI never expected it, and don’t wish it,” he 
replied. 

“But I did,” she said, hoping to influence 
him in that way; ‘I meant to give you every- 
thing!” 

‘‘Thank you, grandmother; keep it for some 
one who would be more grateful.” 

“You shall leave my house,” she cried, ex- 


which her spectacles peeped out, and gave her, } cited to the last degree by her failure. 


as she sat in her great chair, very much the ap- $ 


’ ‘As soon as you please; I have only lived 


pearance of an enormous white owl ensconced } with you because it did not seem right to leave 
> you alone.” 


in a hollow tree. 

The moment Martin set eyes upon her, he § “If you marry her you shall go——” 
knew that she was in battle array, and prepared ; “TI shall marry her, and I will go,” he inter- 
himself at once for the encounter. ; rupted, changing the auxiliary to suit his view 

“A pretty time to come in,” said Prudence. } of the case. 

Prudence softened a little. She did not wish 


‘¢Ain’t you ashamed of yourself to keep an old 
woman up this way?” him to leave her house; she hoped to change his 


“It is only eleven, grandmother, and you : resolution, and she had a wife already chosen 
have never been in the habit of sitting up for } for him. 
me.” For that night it ended in a drawn battle. 
“I don’t choose to go to bed and leave my } Prudence retired to meditate her plans at lei- 
doors open that I may be robbed or murdered!” : sure, and Martin went up to his room, forgetting 
“Tam sorry,” said Martin, mildly. ‘ all annoyance in the heavenly words Norah had 
That irritated her beyond endurance, and she } whispered that evening. 
uncorked her wrath and poured it down upon; Martin remained in the house, and for several 
him. Martin stood quite unmoved until she } weeks there was a suspension of open hostili- 
began to denounce Norah in terms more em- : ties, although Prudence was working hard to 
phatic than lady-like; then he assumed the de- ; gain her ends. 
fensive, although not so far forgetting himself; She and her tabbies set upon the girl; they 
as to employ either unkind or insolent language. : watched her, they repeated her words, they 
‘What do you know about her?” he asked. {magnified her slightest act into an atrocity, 
“Enough, and too much,” said Prudence; ’ they roused a terrible excitement against the 
“a bold-faced little hussy, and I'll tell her so.” } poor creature, but still Martin remained con- 
She narrated every scandalous story that had } stant. 
originated from envy of the girl’s loveliness— $ He received anonymous letters which were 
she railed and ranted until Martin grew pale } burned unread. Nothing was of any avail; but 
with suppressed anger. ’ Prudence would not be foiled. 
‘‘Have you done?” he demanded. At last, a story came to her ears, manufae- 
She was quite out of breath and could not tured by one of her own set, which she readily 
answer; but her night-cap border shook defiance $ believed, and, with that for a motive, she é 
still. ‘ termined to break up Norah’s school. A thing 
**Let me tell you one thing,” he continued; Sof that sort is not difficult to do. Just when 
‘Norah Mason has promised to matry me, it} the girl began to hope for better days the blow 
ill becomes you to be the first to assail your ‘came; her scholars deserted her; her friends 
grandson's future wife.” ’ stood aloof. 
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Into the bargain, Prudence Ledyard forced; They had been married two years. One little 
herself into the house, and overwhelmed both ; blossom lay in Norah’s arms, and the presence 
nother and daughter with an account of their $ of that child filled Martin’s measure of bliss! 
gormities, leaving them horrified and heart- $ He was successful in his business, happy in his 
broken. home; truly he could well afford to spend a 

Home went Prudence, satisfied that she had $ little pity upon the solitary woman, who, years 
atlast succeeded; Martin was not able to marry } before, had shut him out of her heart, and re- 
then, the girl would be forced to leave the place. 3 fused to admit even the natural ties of affection, 
Bat wise as she was, Prudence was out in her $ which should have made a bond between them. 
reckoning that time! $ Once or twice, Prudence Ledyard had met 

Martin had told the whole story to his em- $ Martin in the street during some of her rare 
ployer. His services had been rewarded by a} visits into the town, but each time she turned . 
partial partnership, and he found himself in a 3 stubbornly away, refusing to notice the greeting 
position to satisfy the great wish of his heart. 3in his eyes, and in imagination firmly shaking 

When he went home that night he had heard 3 the dust from her feet, lest it should be that in 
everything, and Prudence, sitting in state to 3 which he had trodden. 
enjoy her triumph, was amazed to see her con-$ She heard, in spite of herself, of his pros- 
duct put before her in its true light. He told ; perity and happiness; but the bitterest. drop 
her of his intentions, his new prosperity, and $ was to find that Norah had taken an enviable 
then prepared to depart. $ position in the pleasant society of the town, was 

“Good-by, grandmother,” he said; “if the $ courted and made much of, had Sunday schools 
time ever comes th#t you repent this wicked-$ under her charge, and was considered altogether 
esi, we may be friends again; if you ever need 3 perfection by everybody who knew her. 
help, be sure I shall be first to grant it; but} ‘‘Pride goeth before a fall,” quoted Prudence, 
otherwise I will never enter your house. You Sand not content with such denunciatory pas- 
have driven from you the last member of your 3 sages as she could remember, hunted the Bible 
family; the rest died while you were at enmity 3 over to find others, and hurled them all at Norah. 
with them! You are alone now, you are grow- : Indeed she read those verses so constantly that 
ing an old woman; think of these things.” the volume opened naturally to them. 

He went away, and Prudence Ledyard was § The blow fell at last, and a terrible one it 
left alone in the dwelling which her hard nature ; was. Prudence had a horror of beggars. She 
had made so desolate. She did not repent; 3 was charitable enough in her own way, gave 
firmly as ever did she believe herself in the liberally to the heathen; but any luckless va- 
right, and that those who opposed her were 3 grant that stopped at her door in search of food 
sinners beyond the hope of pardon. $ or clothing, was certain to be driven away with 

Before autumn came, Martin married Norah $ contumely and threats. 

Mason, The slanders died a natural death and} One day, an old man stopped and begged for 
were forgotten. The young couple found them- N a crust of bread and something to wear. He 
telves established in a pleasant house in the ’ was sick, he said, had fever and terrible chills. 
beat part of the town, and Martin’s new posi- ; Would she help him? 

tion brought about him a circle of valuable} ‘Go work,” said Prudence, and ordered him 
friends. They were very happy; but both of away. He pleaded for some time, assured her 
them would gladly have done something that ; that he was in want; but she insisted upon be- 
might have brightened the life of the stern, old : lieving that he would pawn anything she might 
woman, give him for liquor, and, at last, exasperated 

Norah would willingly have gone to Prudence, } beyond measure by his persistence, she put up 
and used her best endeavors to find a place in 3 her two strong hands and fairly pushed him out 
her favor, but that Martin refused to permit; S of the door, and heard him pass moaning into 
tot that he cherished any animosity against his 3 the street. 

oo but because he was certain that She was not well that night, her head ached, 
Norah would be received with insult, and that 3 a most unusual malady with her, and somehow 
pra step would only harden Prudence still} the pleadings of that poor wretch sounded in 

Life me them. , 3 her ears in spite of all her efforts to forget them. 

' ent on smiling and bright to the young; She could neither read nor sleep, and it was 
ao resided with them, and, with ; almost dawn before she forgot her discomfort in 
rapldly | m poverty and trouble, her health 3 restless dreams. ; 

Y improved, $ The next morning she was well again, and 
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went about her daily duties, satisfied with her-{ ‘There was no danger for me; I had the dis. 

self, and totally forgetful of the poor beggar ; ease when a little child.” 

who had been driven from her door. Days passed; but that gentle attendant dig 
For nine days more did Prudence Ledyard go } not quit her bedside, and, in her sweet teach. 

en in her old, hard fashion; then she fell ill. $ ings, Prudence Ledyard learned to view life 

No light malady, but'a sickness which brought} differently. At last the old pride grew so gub. 

her to her bed, and which, when the physician ; dued, that she asked for her grandson; gnj 

gave it a name, frightened all her neighbors ; very soon he came. 

and friends from her house. Then Prudence wept; and when he had con. 
She had been seized with small-pox, and, at ; forted her, she told him how kind that stranger 

her age, there seemed little hope of recovery. had been, when old friends and neighbors stood 
But Prudence did not die. The sickness was 3 aloof. 

long and terrible, though, in her wild delirium, ; ‘That nurse is Norah, my wife,” he whis- 

she could not tell who cared for and tended her. ; pered; and when Prudence’s reeling senses re- 
The crisis passed. Ske began to mend; but ; covered from the shock, she heard their voices 

there she lay, a miserable wreck, a poor, de~ ; in forgiveness, and felt the cool touch of No 

erepid old woman—Prudence Ledyard was } rah’s tears. 

blind! When Prudence Ledyard was able to leave 
When Prudence cried out in her despair, a} her sick-room, she went away to her grandson's 

sweet voice answered her with consolation, and ; house, and there, in her blind helplessness, she 

quieted her at last. found affection and care. 
Who are you?” Prudence asked. Old as she was, Prudenee learned many new 
‘‘Your nurse; the doctor sent me.” $ lessons, and the hardness of her nature was 50 











s 
** And haven’t you been afraid?” } far softened that she proved a patient scholar, 





THE POET 


BY JULIA A. BARBER, 
Earrn was fading from his vision, Not alone he passed Death’s River, 
Death had clasped his willing hand, Lowly ones, long gone before, 
As he passed the haunted portals All the children, too, who loved him, 
Of the unknown, silent land, Wait his coming on the shore. 


White-winged peace, within his chamber, °T was for them he lived and labored, 
Waved her pinions o’er the gloom, Not the world his praise confessed ; 

And the angels softly whispered But the poor and suff’ring blest him, 
In the dimly-lighted room. And he loved their praises best. 


POLL SLO 


Then the poor who truly loved him So the angels came to crown him, 
Laid him to his long, long rest, While their blessings fell like rain; 
With his pale hands meekly folded And at last the poet-pilgrim 


O’er the lyre upon his breast. ‘ Knew he had not lived in vain. 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Bury your dreams in Lethe’s stream, 
And act in mercy, truth, and love; 

This will secure Elysium’s crown, 
Victorious, in Heaven above! 


*Tr1s well, perhaps, in childhood’s days 
To dream o’er life, and idly plan 
The noble acts and deeds to be 
Accomplished by the future man: 
But as years pass, a doer be 
Within this “wide, wide world” of strife; 
Aye, mortal, make activity 
The crowning Ajax of your life. 


Work for the right, where’er you be, 
And not for Mammon’s gilded pelf; 

Work in the ranks of faith and hope, 
For God, your neighbors, and yourself! 


Then up! shake off all wakeful dreams! 
Join in the good work always near; 
Dwell not upon Herculean tasks, 
But every humble act revere: 
The brooks aad rivers form the sea; 
And oaks were acorns once, we know— 
The sands of life, with master skill, 
To an eternal mount may grow! 
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WHO CAUGHT THE PARSON? 


BY MRS. 8. D. WYMAN, 


“How long has the Parson’s wife been dead?” x joying ‘single celibacy,’ (aunt Elsie again, ) have 
said my aunt Elsie. S joined the church during the past year. The 
Why did the red blood flash so quickly into ‘ sewing society flourishes like a ‘green bay tree,’ 
ny face? Because the question was one which Sand the female prayer-meeting was never so 
Iwas solving that instant in my own mind! : well attended. A great many hints have been 
“Three years this spring,” I replied, and} thrown out, by certain ‘mothers in our Israel,’ 
then followed a most annoying silence, broken : to the effect that the influence of a pastor’s wife 
oly by a very emphatic ‘‘Hem,” from aunt ; is much needed in the church to ‘take the lead,’ 
Elsie. Sas they say. Brother receives so many ‘tokens 
A singular personage was this maiden aunt S of affection’ in the shape of books, slippers, 
of mine, a woman of many ideas, but few words; : bouquets, and such trifles, that I fairly shake 
we were accustomed to say that she could ex- $ in my shoes at the sight of a female visage near 
press more by a gesture, a look, or a single ; the premises. My future sister-in-law is a great 
syllable, than any ®rdinary mortal in a dozen; terror to me. There is a certain ‘insinivative 
sentences. Her silence now was very aggra- > vidder’ in the church whose ‘eternal interests’ 
vating indeed. 3 and temporal too, perhaps, render frequent pri- 
I re-read my letter. It was from a former 3 vate interviews desirable with the shepherd of 
school-mate and dearly loved friend, who was her soul, as she calls brother. She gives me 
then residing with her brother, about fifty miles § the horrors every time she comes. Yesterday 
distant, and contained an invitation to visit $ brother gave me a private sermon, greatly to 
her; thus it ran: $ my edification and comfort, on the text, ‘Fret 
“Iam very lonely. The house has never ; not thyself, etc.,’ assuring me that he had no 
been more gloomy since brother’s wife died. { thoughts of marrying again: it was a great re- 
My health is poor this spring, and our dear $ lief to me.” 
little Willie is pallid and thin: his moaning} And with a renewed invitation to visit her 
breaks our hearts. Innocence and suffering !— } the letter closed. 
why must it be? And my brother resembles I replaced it-in its envelope and took up my 
his former self little more than ghosts are said } sewing, but still aunt Elsie preserved her silence 


‘ 


todo. We need lively society exceedingly, to ; and continued hetskujtting; but the spiteful 
‘chirk us up,’ as aunt Elsie would say. Do ; snapping of her rapid needles seemed to say 
come and make us a long visit. Next week, ; what I knew was in her mind, ‘‘Who will catch 
brother goes to the ‘Association,’ and you must ‘the Parson?—catch, catch, catch the Parson ?” 
be here during his absence. We have a fine} I knew, from previous experience, that when 
horse and carriage, a saddle too: so bring your : her thin lips did open, after so ominous a silence, 
‘habit,’ and we will have some gay doings at} it would be to emit some exceedingly unsavory 
. this grim and glum old parsonage yet. * remark ; and thinking that the better part of 
“Saving my dolorous presence and the total ; valor would justify a retreat, I threw down my 
want of ‘beaux,’ I think I may promise all the 3 work, saying that I would go over and deliver 

accessories of a pleasant visit. But I forewarn ; the invitation to cousin Kate. 
You, don’t indulge in the faintest anticipation: I saw Kate on the piazza, when I entered the 
of finding even a transient admirer here; the : gate. As she ran down the garden walk, be- 
face is extinct in these parts, the last forlorn ; tween the rows of fragrant shrubbery, to meet 
specimen died a year ago, a bachelor of seventy. ; me, in her snowy morning dress, with its crim- 
Come as soon as you can, and without fail: the ; son girdle, and her brown floating curls, which 
mere anticipation is reviving. And bring your ; were never disarranged or quite in order either, 
cousin Kate with you. $I thought, as I had done many times before, 
“People begin to think,” she continued, * how exquisitely sweet and graceful she was! 
“that it is quite time their ‘Parson’ took to : Her figure was airy and symmetrical, and when 
himself another spouse. Thirty females, en- ! you looked in her face you thought of all sweet, 
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pure things, of the lily among flowers, and the 
‘rose in snow.” And there was an exhilarating 
atmosphere of healthful vitality about her: her 
very presence was like a keen, fresh breeze, as 
it comes through the pines down the mountain 
sides, and tosses the long branches of the old 
maple trees, and bends the tall poplars that 
skirt the roadside by our grandfather’s door in 
the old Green Mountain State. 

Very lovely indeed was cousin Kate, but 
neither highly intellectual, nor educated. It 
was much to be regretted, I thought, that she 
had no taste for literary or scientific pursuits. 
She would never make a congenial companion 
for a man of intellect and education; she could 





never appreciate or sympathize with exalted § 


aims and noble efforts. I had taken some pains 
to elevate her tastes, but at last relinquished $ 
my object, concluding to let her womanhood 
ripen after its own sweet will, and a very sweet 
ripening it promised to be indeed. 


I read her that portion of my letter which : 


contained the invitation from our mutual friend; 
but for some motive, not quite clear to my mind 
even now, I withheld what she said of the future 
‘‘Parsoness.” 

Kate hesitated a little. ‘I should dearly love 
to visit Helen,” she said, “if it was not for that 
awful Parson: he frightens away my breath 
with his doleful visage. But I can play with 
the baby while you discuss theology with him; 
and besides, we needn’t stay after his return } 
from the Association. Yes, I will go.” So the 3 
matter was arranged, and the day after the Par- 
son left home, we arrived at his house. 

Our warm-hearted friend gave us a cordial 
welcome, but the hand we clasped, and the} 


ended—and the time for the Parson’s return 
had arrived. I had not seen him for five'years, 
and remembered him as an embodiment of jp. 
tellectual and manly vigor. I had listened, 
$spell-bound and awed, to the brilliancy of hig 
; conversations! powers, when youth and diff. 
dence made me only a listener. I could not 
conceal from myself the fact that his was the 
voice which first awakened tastes and aspira- 
: tions, which had opened to me a life of intel. 
$leetual enjoyment undreamed of before, [ 
longed, therefore, to acknowledge ihe great 
obligation; to listen once again to the noble 
sentiments which fell from his lips; and to re- 
ceive from him solutions to the bewildering 
: problems of life, which, as yet, wore the stare 








3 of the sphinx for me. 
$ On the appointed day the pastor returned. 
3 His reception of us was grave and chilling—to 
say the least—‘‘As though we had come to his 
wake prematurely,” Kate said. He seemed 
utterly prostrated, both in ®ody and mind, and 
$ for several days we saw him only at table. I 
could not understand it. This was not his na- 
¢ tural temperament I knew. Formerly he was 
$ agreeable, even facetious. I could not believe 
Shim thus grave-visaged and mannered from 
: principle or hypocrisy. It must be the result 
‘solely of depressing circumstances. 
$ The weekly lecture I attended with pleasure, 
‘hoping to find something of the former charm 
; of his eloquence. But the sermon was cold and 
3dry. Iwas disappointed and saddened, far less 
’ by any want of cordial attention to ourselves, 
$than by a great change which I perceived in 
$ my friend. 
’ The next Saturday afternoon, the Parson en- 


cheek we kissed, were thin and wan, and there tered our cheerful sitting-room, some time be- 
were deep lines of care and pain where the brow $ : S fore tea was announced, seeming unusually 
should have been smooth. And the baby, as : depressed. He complained of a distressing pain 
every one called him, although he was three in his head. I think his misery had at last 
years old, was a puny, weak child, a victim, as ; made him gregarious, and glad even of our poor 
I at once surmised, to overanxiety and nursing. } society. Little was said by any of us, however; 
The first week of our visit we spent very {there seemed to be a “hush” upon us, to bor- 
agreeably. Kate took immediate possession of } row Helen’s ingenious excuse for unsociability: 
Willie; and the poor little boy, who was shy of § it was quite a relief when tea time came. At 
all other strangers, ‘‘gathered up” to her, as: : table, the Parson exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my sermon! 


his old nurse said, in a surprising manner. 
Helen and I spent the time in delightful rides 

and rambles, or in reading and literary pursuits 

generally. We read German. We botanized. ; 


Saturday night and not one word written: m 
even a text chosen as yet! What shall I do? 


As he left the table, he said, “I think I will 
‘ take a short ride, and if either of you now 
ad 0 


We geologized. In short, we pursued each of endure my dismal presence, I should be g! 
the sciences, for an exceedingly short distance, \ your society: I shall be at the door in ten 
of course; although a scrupulous regard for the } minutes, and shall probably be too jll-natured 
truth in the matter prevents my recording the } $ to wait an instant.” 

capture of any. It was all agreeable, very— ; «You must go, Kate,” I said, after he left. 
but still I was secretly glad when the week was: ‘No, indeed!” she answered quickly, 
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then checking herself, added, “Willie qoaldinit } Not one word was spoken by any of us, as 
auntie at bed time, could he? She must; we stood by the tomb. It was a high, smooth 
sing him to sleep.” The little boy answered by } mound on which grew many white-blossomed 
s pouting lip and a sweet caress, and both Kate ; plants, and, at its head, a simple, white slab 
sod Helen insisted that I should accompany the } bore the words: ‘“‘Our Pasror’s Wires.” 
The Parson leaned upon the railing, quite 
I was secretly pleased to.do so: it was the} overcome with emotion, until we turned to go: 
golden hour that I had wished for. I had so; then he laid his hand upon the turf above her 
nuch of my own experience to tell him, so many } head, with a movement of affection as though 
questions to ask, there could be no better oppor- ; he were caressing her hair, and wept audibly. 
ity. $ After our return, Helen was attacked with a 
But every effort that I made to introduce any paroxyism of distressing pain, such as she was 
subject of conversation failed, or if he seemed 3 subject to, and, for an hour, Kate and I were at 
to be interested for a moment, his mind soon} her bedside. When, at last, she slept, we re- 
relapsed into its old apathy. turned to the parlor, and there sat the Parson, 
After repeated efforts, which became exqui-; leaning his head upon a stand, a lamentable 
sitely painful and mortifying to me, the idea picture of suffering and dejection. He raised 
slowly dawned upon my mind, that it was not in- his head, saying, ‘You have come to a gloomy 
tellectual entertainment that the Parson needed. 8 house, ladies; I regret that it is not in my 
This had become a weariness and satiety to him. ; power to make your visit a more agreeable 
He needed to be amused. Anything which} one.” Then he spoke of his dead wife, and of 
changed the habitual current of his thoughts, his grief for her loss. ‘‘There was a mingling 
and by soothing his over excited nerves, aroused } of self-reproach in it,” he said; ‘the welfare 
shealthy flow of animal spirits, was what was re- } of his people lay ever nearer her heart than his 
quired to renew the vigor of both mind and body. Sown. She had sacrificed herself—he had sacri- 
Thus I reasoned. But what could J do to ; ficed her to his church; and he felt that, but 
amuse the Parson? ’ for this, she would have been spared years 
I felt fully able to discuss with him the doc- ; longer to him,” And again he wept. 
trines of “Predestination” and Election,” or} I must own that the Parson’s grief did not 
the “Foundation of Moral Obligation,” or even} touch my sympathies wy deeply. I wished 
“Infant Baptism.” I-had my own views on the} rather to reason with him: to tell him that the 
subjects of ‘Human Depravity” and the ‘‘Fu-{ departed one would not wish his manhood to be 
tare State,” which I should have been delighted } destroyed in unavailing sorrow: that she would 
to have presented to him. I was somewhat’ bid him emulate her own noble endeavors. I 
fauiliar with the ancient schools of philosophy, ; shrewdly suspected that his digestive apparatus 
ind the fundamental principles of the Chinese, } was out of order, and desired also to recom- 
and could repeat Emerson’s “Brama,” if not} mend an alkali. 
understand it. In history, both Sacred and} The Parson was no longer my ideal as for- 
Profane, I was passably well read, and there} merly. He had violated one of my “Funda- 
were none of the ‘Ologies” which I could not} mental Principles,” which is, that no human 
at least talk about. I could quote poetry also, ‘ soul is worthy the sacrifice of the happiness 
if necessary; and of all schools, from Milton ; and well-being of another. But I had some- 
down, Bat of what avail was all this? Where-; what less confidence in my philosophy than 
Withal, could I amuse the Parson? For the} formerly. Having nothing else to offer, I was 
time in my life, I was obliged to admit to silent. But I looked up at Kate. She was 
myself the unflattering truth, that a woman, weeping! 
whose mind was stuffed with poetry and inflated: I could generally read Kate in her face. But 
with philosophy, might not be able to afford $I could not do it now. There was a strife in 
all the companionship that an intellectual man ‘her heart, I thought, between inclination and 
might need ; that there were mental conditions 3 some strong sense of duty. What could it be? 
intowhich the highest and strongest might fall, ; At last inclination yielded, and her sense of 
When a warm flow of simple human affection, } duty triumphed. Kate left her seat and went 
of & contagious Vivacity of spirits, would be directly to the Parson. Without hesitation or 
— attainable lore, ; timidity, she laid her soft, cool hand on his fore- 
¢ Us visit her grave,” he said at last: and \ head, and said, quietly, 
gate of the cemetery we met Helen and} ‘You need care. Helen is sick, and I will 
Kate } take her place to-night.” 
g place to-night. 
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Without waiting for a reply she brought his 3 and began singing that sweetest of mines 
dressing-gown and slippers,.and bade him put } hymns: 
them on; then she found pillows for the lounge, hall Jesus bear the cross alone 
and made him lie down upon them; and then And all the world go free?” 
she gave him some simple medicine, and bathed $ The Parson did not dream again. After some 
his head, mesmerizing it in the most soothing § moments of silence he said, “Now read to me 
manner possible. When she spoke to him, it} a chapter from the Bible; any one—no matter 
was in a dignified style, quite unlike herself; } which.” 
and he obeyed in a dazed, unresisting way, as Kate did not leave her seat, but repeated 
though he had no power to do otherwise. Kate } from memory that beautiful and appropriate 
had never voluntarily spoken with the Parson; chapter, beginning, ‘Let not your heart be 
during our visit: the awe in which she held him $ troubled,” ete. Truly, thought I, my simple. 
amounted almost to dislike. Hence the feelings } hearted cousin possesses the inestimable lore, 
which could have induced this change must When Kate had finished, the Parson aros, 
have been exceedingly powerful. $ saying, ‘‘I am quite relieved. My head is free 
There was no mistaking their character, how- : from pain, and I am furnished with a text and 
ever; for although every word and movement a whole sermon also. My gratitude to the 
was gentle and solicitous, still it was plainly ; kind heart, whieh prompted these attentions, 
mercy and compassion for a suffering fellow-}is greater than words can express. I shall 
mortal, and not personal interest, that prompted ; never forget them. Good-night.” 
them. I thought, as I watched her, of the; When we were left alone, Kate's self-control 
“cup of cold water,” of the “oil and wine,” 3 left her, and she wept like a child. I drew her 
of the angel-troubled waters and the healed head to my shoulder, and tried to soothe her, 
bathers; and I knew that she was one of those ; but it was with a painful sense of unworthiness, 
for whom the beatitudes were in reserve. ¢ as though she were one ‘whose shoe’s latchet I 
It may seem a small thing to some; but I be- i was not worthy to unloose.” For I had caught 
lieve that strong souls, inspired by the true } a faint glimpse of that higher sphere of moral 
martyr spirit, have gone shouting to the stake, ¢ purity and excellence, to which no cultivation 
with less reluctance and self-renunciation, than § of the intellect alone can raise us. 
this timid girl went to@er duty at the Parson’s} Cousin Kate and I remained at the parsonage 
side. $many weeks. Meanwhile, the acquaintance, 80 
After a little time the Parson seemed some- ; favorably commenced, progressed in sweet idyllic 
what relieved, and then Kate left the room, re- 3 measure. By siniple, unconscious wiles, Kate 
turning soon with a dish of hot tea and a few 3 Won him back to sweet attunement with all har- 
tempting dainties, saying to her patient, “You { monies: to peace and health and manly aspirs- 
took no supper to-night; now you must eat.” tions. 
He hesitated a moment. ‘You will feel better ; A medical professor of my acquaintance fre 
for it,” she said. At this he resigned himself, } quently begins the first lecture of his annual 
and made a heartier meal than I had ever seen ; course with this curt aphorism, “You will find, 
him take; after which he was permitted to re- 3 gentlemen, as you go through the world, that 
turn to the lounge, and Kate resumed her sooth- $ human nature prevails pretty generally!” To 
ing attentions. : many weaknesses of this universal inheritance 
“Sing to me,” he said, “and, perhaps, I can }I am an heir, and I think I am relating no er 
sleep.” 3 ceptional experience, when I say that the sight 
“What shall I sing?” ; of the daily increasing love of the Parson and 
**T would not live alway.” 3 Kate awakened feelings, not wholly unmingled 
Kate’s voice was sweet and low, and when she} with pain and mortification. No person of 
had finished the hymn, the Parson was sleeping. ; either sex, conscious of attractions, sees them 
He lay very still for a few moments, and then 3 entirely ignored without similar emotions. Bat 
suddenly clasped one of her hands in both his ; the Parson was not as formerly my ideal: ot 
own, exclaiming, ‘“‘Oh! my wife! God bless ; said to myself calmly, “This ends my dream: 
you!” 3 One evening, as Helen and I entered the 
A crimson cloud swept over Kate’s face, and ; parlor, after our return from a short ramble, 
she disengaged her hand, saying, ‘‘You have 3 we found Kate and the Parson seated upon the 
been dreaming; it is only little Kate Berry.” sofa together. The latter rose, saying, — 
The Parson was very much agitated, and} in, both of you, I have something to tell you. 
Kate also; but she quickly composed herself,! When we were seated, he said very quietly, 
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“Helen, Kate has promised to be my wife. ; suspected their object. A few weeks previous, 
How will you receive her?” $the Parson had announced his proposed trip 
«As a dear, welcome sister,” was the reply, } through Europe and tendered his resignation, 
snd Helen kissed the sweet, blushing girl. which the church refused to accept, no one, 
Little more was said. As we sat.in the however, supposing that a wife was to accom- 
gathering shadows, I doubt whether four hearts : pany him. His parting with his people was 
often beat together in silence, filled with more } very tender and affecting, particularly to the 
conflicting emotions. 3 female portion of the church. 
The Parson’s plans were very simple, and: It is more than three years since my cousin’s 
they were plainly told. : bridal, The married pair returned from Europe 
«You know, Kate,” he ‘said, ‘‘that in con-}in due season, the Parson bringing back with 
senting to be a Parson’s wife, you accept apos- : him renewed health and vigor, both of body and 
tolie poverty and humble ways of life. We can ; mind; and I listen to his preaching and conver- 
spend one month at the sea-side, and then we : sation with more than the old enthusiasm. 
must return to our duties here.” Kate also was changed upon her return. Per- 
“But perhaps you do not know,” said Kate, ; haps not changed, only developed: the sweet 
“that I have a small fortune of my own; I be- N bud had bloomed into a flower of even rarer 
lieve it’ is fifty thousand dollars; and you must : beauty and fragrance than it had promised, [I 
leave your studies, for six months at least, while } can but faintly express the change when I say 
we travel all over Europe together, and then we $ that she seemed to have brought away from 
will return here, if you wish.” ¢the solemn shrines and temples of olden art 
A strange look broke over the Parson’s face, and religion which she had visited, the halo of 
one of surprise, regret, and self-depreciation, H the Madonna in ker soul. 
struggling together. He dropped the hand he} The Parson’s second wife neither presides at 
had been holding, and said, ‘‘ You are very rich, $ sewing societies, nor at maternal meetings; nor 
Kate. I never thought of that. It is too great; leads in the prayer circles, But in spite of 
a sacrifice, and you must take back your pledge $ many prejudices against her, she has won to 


to be a numble Parson’s wife.” 3 herself, by her sweet charities and consistent 
Kate put her hand to his, and said, ‘* Whither life, the hearts of all her husband’s parishioners, 


thou goest, I will go; thy people are my people, ; and is, in the fullest, sense, ‘‘Theodora,” ‘a 
and thy God mine!”’ And so it was arranged. 3 bearer of precious gifts to her fellows.” 

After we had left the parlor, Helen was as; Even the old Parsonage has met with some- 
full of exclamation points as a brier-bush of} thing like a rejuvenation, On the late cheerless 
thorns. “Who would have believed it four 3 walls the sunlight finds rare pictures, and about 
months ago! Kate Berry wed my brother! {the room are vases of exquisite sculpturing 
And in his own house too! Well, well, you or } Where weeds once rankled, sweet flowers bloom. 
I may marry the King of the Cannibal Islands } There is sunshine and fragrance for gloom; and 
yet, for all anybody knows. What a funny $ for silence music and soft laughter. I see and 
little Parsoness she will make !”’ feel a strange, weird charm and change in all. 

When Kate and I returned, after our visit, And now I hear Kate’s singing, as by Willie’s 
sunt Elsie met me with her unfailing cordiality. 3 little bed she rocks his baby sister. Hark! It 

“Who caught the Parson?” she asked, with : is the same perfect hymn she sang on that even- 
characteristic abruptness. ‘‘Kate,” I answered, ; ing when the Parson called her his wife in a 
tnd nothing more was said about the matter. 3 prophetic dream, Is she thinking at this mo- 

I never make what might be called “heart : ment of that time? 


disclosures,” and had I wished a confidant, Down in the cemetery the ‘‘Hunter’s moon” 
sunt Elsie would not have been chosen. : lays broad, bright beams upon two graves; for 


The following October Kate was married. : by the first wife the sister sleeps. Oh! my best 
Her preparations were so simple that no one ; friend, my heart is lone and sore without you! 
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TO A FRIEND AFAR. 


Like this thine absence—but, when thou art near, 
Their sileng joy is sleeping in a tear— 
Thy presence, love, to them is ever dear. 


Leu, where art thou now? where, dearest, where? 
Art thon at home, amid thy garden fair? 

Or art thou roving from the loved ones there? 

Thine absence is to them like gloomy night, Lulie, I see thee not; thy placid brow— 

When not a star sheds forth its cheering light, Those soft, sweet eyes—that smile I see not now; 

And when the moon is clouded from our sight. Lulie, I sigh for thee; where, where art thou? ©. H. 0. 
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BOUGHT. 
BY CAROLINE 8. WHITMARSH, 


Ir was a day of shade and shine in early ; Don’t ever tell any one, cousin, that I came to 
June. A dozen times had the clover blossoms in} your door in a hearse. I was caught in the 
my neighbor Hyslip’s pasture winked the rain- } shower—was in dismay about my new bonnet 
drops out of their eyes; and here was another $ and dress, gloves—everything new, you see! 
quick, sudden shower, to bow the patient things : Mr. Wilkins offered me the ride, and with the 
= = a ‘ : _ big drops ee down on my ribbons I could 

e hearse drove up to my door—that equip- : not wait to deliberate; so in I crept, and enter. 
age which, sooner or later, stops at all our $ tained myself with crying to think I was driven 
doors; but hardly on such an errand as brought 3 to the alternative.” 
it now to mine. It was the new hearse, the; But we both laughed, as I brushed the hearse- 
best one; there are twain in our town of Ply- 3 dust from her new barege. ‘Never mind, Mat- 

. Sas : 
=— 4 ~ oe = by the Episcopal ; tie, some people only write down incongruities 
ce aoe tyre ee : ere were crosses “~ absurdities; you were born to live them, I 
earved on it—we had to obtain permits from } believe. Fate knows how sweet-tempered you 
wardens, vestrymen, and all that; we are plain ; are, or she would not tease you so. How hap- 
Congregationalists, and wanted a plain hearse, } pen you to be here still?” 
free as air. So we bought one by subscription, ‘*My usual luck. The letter I expected from 
with glass sides instead of the carving: more } my employer did not come.” 
modern-looking, and some of the low-church $ “You don’t seem much troubled.” 
people borrowed it. High-church remonstrated. 3 ‘Troubled! Haven’t I been disappointed in 
They got up a famous quarrel: and ever since 3 everything ever since I was born?—and haven't 
the town has been divided into two parties, new ; I borne all, and laughed at all, till my heart is 
hearse and old. $ cased in armor as hard as a crocodile’s scale! 

You need not smile, nor shudder. What is a $I should like to see myself troubled about the 
country town or a country church without its ; losing an appointment as governess.” 
quarrels, little pleasant breezes that bring to; A knock at thé parlor door, and my neighbor 
tlie surface and blow away ill-feeling? Don’t 3 Hyslip, he of the clover-field, appeared, in- 
country people love each other better than city? 3 terrupting our conversation. The hearse had 
Are they not kinder in sickness, more cordial } driven from my gate just as he approached it 
in health, and yet are they not always fighting? ; with his team; he had stopped to ask wherefore. 

Queer human nature! I have seen wet eyes; I evaded the subject with certain allusions to 
at funerals glance toward the door to learn , the village quarrel, and then evaded that; for 
= + it me oe ~ ay tet hearts : talk of the paraphernalia of burial could _ be 

ours that can turn, all at once, from great, ; pleasant to a man of Hosea Hyslip’s age. But 
deep thoughts of human tenderness and heavenly } ah, when is a man old? Hosea should have 
joy, to thoughts of some petty pique below here ; been, yet he eyed Matilda’s boot which she was 
among the shadows! When our bodies shall be : drying at the wood fire; perhaps with wisdom 
refined, ‘‘caught up” into heavenly glory, may : of old he was mentally commenting on the folly 
they not have just such power of quick motion sof modern shoes! He measured her height, 
as the mind has now, and dart from here to $ and looked in her frank, blue eyes—perhaps he 
Sirius, and down the unmeasured depths of the } was thinking of a fancy he had for her mother 
milky-way, in shorter time than we can dream, : once. Matilda’s mother had refused him 4s 
so tethered as we are at present by our clay! 8 being too old by eight years. She had better 
The so opened—it opens behind, you : not: she married a worse man, though younger. 
now—and my cousin Matilda emerged. I: I always liked Hosea as a neighbor. He was 
thought she had gone to New York the day : so hopelessly homely to look upon, you could 
before yesterday. She entered the room blush- S not help regarding him with a feeling of sym 
ing, laughing, and looking vexed. “I do be- } pathy. There is a point of ugliness beyond 
eve,” he said, “I’ve reached the worst now! } which disgust turns to pity, and Hosea was 
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nore than one remove past that point. Then : girl, no doubt,” as if he had been selecting a 
he bad lost his wife: that added to my tender- cow! ‘How would she suit me for a wife?” 
ness. And he was strong, practical, honest: a ‘*You had better ask her.’ 

rich man, who never took more than six per } “That: a fact.” My indignant irony was 
cent; @ prosperous we who ve sar in a 3 lost. ‘Just let me know when she comes agin. 
wold night to leave wood at some widow’s door; } But I must go; it’s milking time.” 

though in eth it was a ¥ save " — 3 ‘ $4 — stop and take tea with us,” said my 
ofteaming, and part a sort of ‘t’other worldli- ; husband, entering. 

ness” we must lay up some treasure in heaven. , ‘‘No, thankee; can’t stop; and then I’ve got 

“Mattie,” said I, as Hosea left the room, 3a piece of ’bacca in my mouth;’’ besides, sig- 
where is an honest widower, who has asked § nificantly glancing at me with one eye, ‘‘I may 
ne twenty times to select him a wife. Suppose ? as well wait till some subserkent opportunity, 
you take him, and become my neighbor—I’ll 3 he, he, he!” And Hosea disappeared. 
tech you all about butter and cheese; and,” g Cousin Mat came again in due time. Always 
inwing her toward the window, ‘look what a $ welcome, but always unlucky. Her anticipated 
gand old pine that is in front of his house— $ employer had failed in business, must dispense 
avery harp of Aolus! and look at his clover : with the luxury of a governess for his children. 
neadow, the daily delight of my eyes” —the late$ ‘I wish you could spend the summer with us, 
sfernoon light was streaming across it now— 3 and teach Nellie music and drawing.” 

“mn Aladdin’s garden of emerald, diamond, and; ‘Oh! I will, gladly—only for my board; and 
pearl—and then he has a tree of the best sum- $ help you sew beside.” , 

wet apples I ever tasted.” What nonsense we ; «But, dear girl, it is too late. My mother is 
uter sometimes just to hear ourselves talk! $ coming to live with us, you know; and then we 

“What a hand he has!” said Matilda, think- ; have more than company enough engaged to fill 
ing aloud. ‘Is his character as gnarled and 3 every corner. If we only had room for you!” 
stubborn as his flesh? And I wonder why they ; ‘‘Just my luck—no one has room for me! I 
left off the forehead and chin in making his $ mean to buy a traveling house of my own, like 
fice, Don’t he remind you of the pictures of { the daguerreotype men’s. How unwise I was 
Gin. Jackson, with that bristling gray hair? ;to be fastidious in my youth! I might have 
Isone man so much worse than another?” ’ married a house and a man, as you did:—no, 

“There is a choice in the matter of personal : as you didn’t; but a man who could earn a 
charms,” I said, smiling at the incongruity of § house in due time. Here am I, trudging about 
the faney she suggested—she, past thirty, to be $ with my own carpet-bag, living in others’ houses, 
ure, but with the beauty that time ripens-— : taking whatever I can get.” 
vith spirit and sense, color of health in her} «And receiving plenty of love and welcome, 
theek, a lady-like delicacy and completeness in ; and escaping a hundred cares. Believe me, Mat, 
the proportions of her face. $as many wives as spinsters carry carpet-bags. 

“Not every one,” she said, ‘‘can find a hus- ’ But suppose some prosperous old widower, with 
land like yours, handsome as Antinous; and I 3 a house, were pleased with you?” 
tel you, cousin, I am nearly tired of being? «Then I would marry him.” 
tossed about and thwarted by fate.” $ ‘Hosea Hyslip, for instance.” 

“Nonsense, Mattie. Come out to supper, and ; ‘Oh! cousin!” She clasped her hands till 
to not harbor such fancies. I’d as soon see $ they were white where they met, and the color 
Pyche married to Caliban.” ‘settled in deep spots over her face. ‘That 

We sent her afterward to the railway station; : scare-crow! Why, he is seventy! But I don’t 
ind heard no more of cousin Matilda for a week. § care, I would marry him.” 

Meantime Hosea came again. His boots, being: I knew how to change that decision; at least 
Pe a for the giant-killer, were redolent of } so it appeared to me. I would send for Hosea 

* tarn-yard ; and he shifted one over the other $ about milking time, when he was most himself. 
vith an awkward restlessness. He came. He spoke tenderly to her as her 

“Who was that young woman stopping with § mother’s child:—there is something attractive 
jm yesterday?” outspoke Hosea. . ‘Wan’t it : in that old man, say what you will! Her hand 
= e Matty Holder’s girls? I used to like } touched his as a sparrow alights on a gnarled 

, ag old times.” Sapple-bough. He ogled her. Oh! Hosea. 

very same,” I would not leave them alone. He should not 


“What & foot she has—smaller than her} insult her with his offers beneath my roof. But 
. s 
mother’s; and what a good carriage! A healthy ‘ Hosea was not to be thus baffled. 
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«Well, Miss Matildy,” he said, after having; “Id rather have bills—I hate gold! Indes 
rubbed his feet together and his hands, as } I'don’t want anything!” 
though he expected to condense courage like } ‘Oh! yes, yes! Ill give you bills enough, 
electricity; ‘you see—eh—I knew your mother } and you shall keep the gold to look at.” 
very well.” 3 Matilda, with the ends of her white fingers, 
“In your youth and hers,” said Matilda. took the bank-notes which Hosea offered her. 
“Well, I suppose so—and—ah—TI like you. He left us alone; and I, as an experience 
How should you like now to come over to my $ elder relative, began to lecture. 
house and live? I have got more money than I : “Tt is all useless to remonstrate,” she said 
ean use. Come, help me spend it. I've got; laughing and crying. “Had you led my lif 
first-rate neighbors, as you see; and yet I’m you would do the same. It is respectable sin, 
lonesome: there’s no one at home to sympathize : People will call upon me just as readily. And] 
and be kind to me.” $ ean buy books, pictures, a piano—and one day 
“You have not many more years to live,” I g shan’t I triumph on the ‘widder’s thirds!’ Ah! 
interpolated. S see that bill burning”—she had carelessly le 
**No; and then there'll be the widder’s thirds, : one fall in laying them on the mantle—“I wish 
and, maybe, more—that’ll depend on the futur. 3 it were all of them—wish I had courage to bum 
Say, Matildy, is it a bargain?” ‘ myself up, rather than do this; but I haven't!” 
“Thank you, sir.” ¢ So I helped select her wedding garments, and 
‘*What? yes, and thank you too! Now I’m : helped her sew them. Queer human nature! 
made! I'll have the fences white-washed to- had I sewed white garments for her coffin, 
morrow, and the wing finished—and——you ; should have wet them with tears; this was only 
couldn't be ready pretty soon, could you? I’ve’ the death of her better life, and all her faith in 
put off the spring cleaning, hoping I should find ‘ God. I thought of the earthly rest and retun- 
some one to—to——well, no matter about that: : ing—of the blessed name of home—of the great 
there will be new carpets to pick out, and cur- $ old farm-house, aired and warmed with cheer 
tains, and setch——” ¢ ful fires; and Hosea consoled—maybe, at last, 
‘*And am I to clean house?” asked Matilda. 3 tolerated—maybe buried. Why should I shed 
“Bless you! no, child! Not to lift your: tears now? 
hand! I keep help, now, and a housekeeper { It is three years since. And many of my 
beside. You may have as many more as you $ dreams and hers have come to pass. I think 
like. All I ask is your taste about the carpets, } Matilda is so dutiful, or so depraved, as to like 
and wall-papers, and the garden. When did : her husband a little. She has coaxed him to 
you think you could be ready ? S leave off chewing tobacco, and to build hers 
“Oh! don’t finish !” said Mattie, with a sudden $ green-house, and enlarge the mansion 80 a3 {0 
spasm of right feeling. ‘Any time.” : have “‘chambers in the wall,” she says, for all 
“Not this week?” * the wandering spinsters she may wish to enter 
“The sooner the better!” setting her teeth } tain. Her ‘‘team and kerridge,” as Hosea ealls 
together as she spoke, as if she had resolved, ‘ them, are at every one’s service; but on ple 
by the sadness of her sin and sacrifice, to { sant days, a little Hosea with stiff hair claims 
punish fate. ‘‘But we will wait a month.” ‘room on the front seat. She excels in sweel- 
’ * That is not unreasonable. Got all the money ; meats and delicate cookery—I am proud of ny 
you want for your own fixing-up? Here is a: pupil thus far. There is. no more popular house 
purse my wife kept by her a life-time ’most: in Plymouth, for spending an afternoon, than 
eighty dollars im gold in it. How she liked to ¢ cousin Mat’s. 
save the bright pieces when I gave them to her!” : But— 
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AN ANTIQUE MADRIGAL. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I Love thee not for beauteousnesse, And.thus alonge undying years 
Though few are half so faire, Oh! may it ever be; 

But for an earnest. hearte, and mind For love has not its fullest bloom 
With giftes so rich and rare. Tyll in Eternity. 

As rugged cliffes doe placide growe Not only for this fadynge life 
When starres upon them shyne, Have we our troth-plight given, 

80 is my soul forever soothed, But that the love of earth may growe 
Deare love! by looks of thine. To perfect love in Heaven. 
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MY TWO LOVERS. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


«A maw who is unkind to his mother ands; No words ean express the deference with 
sisters, will ill-treat his wife.” § which he treated both my aunt and myself, and 

My aunt Hattie, who made this sage observa- ¥the loving devotion he had expressed in speak- 
tion, was a shrewd, sarcastic old maid, who, for Sing of his widowed mother and sisters, had 
fourteen years, had filled the place of parent’s 3 often brought tears to my eyes. I knew that 
friend and counsellor to her orphan niece. It }he was poor; but I thought him talented, and 
had been no sinecure, this pest of hers; for I , capable of making his mark in the world, were 
was a frail child, and my position as heiress the means of starting fairly within his power. 
made her office of chaperon to my young lady-} This was my most ardent lover. Then—and 
isman anxious trust. ‘here I felt my cheeks burn, though I was alone 

“Auntie!” a trembling at my heart made my 3 —I thought of John Myers. His honest, frank 
voice unsteady. ‘Auntie dear, of whom are : face was only saved from positive ugliness by 
you thinking?” 3 the most brilliant pair of large, black eyes, and 

“Of two men, Edith, who are courting my $ his figure amply atoned for lack of beauty im 
niece, That’s an old-fashioned word, dear; but , his features. It was tall and finely formed, and 
I'm an old-fashioned woman. I mistrust Car- his carriage was erect and manly. Reserved 
roll Vaughn, my child. There is a tone in his 3 and almost bashful in his manners, he bad 
vice, when he speaks to Mary, that sounds un- never spoken one word of love; but there was 
natural.” a softness in his tone, and flush on his brow, 

“Carroll Vaughn!” I cried. ‘‘Why, auntie, ; when he spoke to me, that told the tale without 
he is the pink of courtesy; and how beautifully 3 need of spoken words. Others might seek the 
he speaks of his duty to his widowed mother!” ; golden treasure my father’s will had left to me; 

“I mistrust him, Edie. I like John Myers $ but if John Myers spoke ever of love to me, I 
better. He is rough, but frank. Hem! blush- 3 felt sure no sordid hope of winning an heiress 
ing, Edie?” ’ would prompt him. 

“Not a bit of it, auntie! Now, my sage moni- ‘‘Her name ‘was Margaret O'Neill,” said my 
tor, tell me one thing. When a poor girl sees } aunt to me; “be sure to inquire if she is a 
4man only as he chooses her to see him, in his : good ironer, Edie.” 
company dress, and most fascinating manners,; ‘I will. Good-by.” 
how can she judge of his domestic virtues? I I went first to the house of my handsome 
cannot visit Mr. Vaughn at home, nor Mr. Myers sbeau. It was early in the day, ten or eleven 
tither for that matter.” ; o’clock in the morning, when I rang Mrs. 

“Edie, will you do an errand for me?” > Vaughn's bell. The servant showed me into 

“Certainly, I will.” the front parlor. I merely said that a lady 

“I wish to inquire the character of a girl} wished to inquire the character of a servant, 
who applied for a place here, yesterday. She ; and, drawing my veil closer, I went into the 
has lived with Mrs. Vaughn and Mrs. Myers.” * room. 

gee I see.” While waiting for Mrs. Vaughn to come down, 

‘Do you? Run off for your bonnet then.” I heard a familiar voice on the stairs. I say 

Away I went. I was some time dressing, and familiar, though the gentle, winning tone it had 
I took ® mental survey of my two admirers } always assumed in my presence was changed for 
While T donned my walking suit. ‘a high, discordant, scolding one. 

Carroll Vaughn was a handsome man, who} “Where the—” (I omit the oaths,) “is my 
dressed in faultless taste, and who had the most } breakfast ?” 

oo and finished manners I had ever seen. ; “IT am coming, Carroll,” said his mother; 
poke of women as of creatures too bright $ ‘but there is a lady waiting to see me.” 
and good for every day life, and treated me **Let her wait.” 
ed a8 & being to be respectfully adored} ‘Did you see Mr. Lee, Carroll?” 
Stance, “No,” (another oath.) 
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“I am afraid you will lose that situation.” ¢ ‘It is a lucrative situation, and will enabje 

**Well, it don’t matter. I intend to get the ; me to give you and the little boys many of the 
situation of husband to an heiress!” $ comforts you have wanted since father died,” 

“Very vague, Carroll.” $ “But we shall miss you sorely, John.” 

I mentally assented. “It is best for me to go, mother dear, | 

‘‘Where’s Mary? Why the thunder don’t she} have not told you before; but I had better leaye 
get my breakfast?” the city for a time.” 

“She is making Miss Jones’ collars. Sheis; ‘John, you have not done anything wrong?” 
in ahurry. If you would see Mr. Lee, Carroll, **No; but—but, mother, I love where my love 
your mother and sister need not work so} would appear, if spoken, a mean seeking for 
steadily.” 3 wealth. I cannot woo an heiress. To live upon 

“Mary might as well get used to it, for; my wife would be revolting to every feeling of 
neither she nor Pattie are going to loaf on my} manhood. No; were the case reversed, and 
wife’s. money. I suppose we must take you; 3 were Edith Hart poor, and I rich, she should 
but the girls must shift for themselves.” know how deeply and truly I love her; if she 

Thad heard enough. From the sound of the } remains single till I can win position and for. 
voices, I knew that the speakers were in the } tune she may know it later; but now——” 
kitchen; so I softly crossed the entry and made} Was it indelicate, unmaidenly? I know not; 
a quick exit by the front door. but I passed the threshold between the library 

Should I go home? Somehow the thought $ and sitting-room, and said, 
that I might hear a similar conversation at Mrs. “Now, John, she ” 

Myers’ gaye me a sick feeling, but I conquered And here, like an idiot, I began to cry. Cry- 
the nonsensical weakness and turned into G——- 3} ing as a general thing is not becoming; but 
street. The front door stood wide open. I know 3 John seemed rather to admire it. 


it was wrong, but 1 went into the house, unan-} There was a general sobbing and embracing; 


5 

nounced, and, crossing the entry, went to the ; and when aunt Hattie, two hours later, came to 
library; the sitting-room was next it, and there ’ find her lost niece, she could only say, 
I knew I should find Mrs. Myers, who was a} ‘Well, my dear, I always liked John, and! 
friend of my aunt’s. think be will make you very happy.” 

As I opened the library door, Mrs. Myers’ Carroll Vaughn, some time later, married an 
voice fell upon my ears. eiress after all, a widow lady with a son two 

**My dear boy, you are right. You must in- ? years older than her bridegroom. His sisters, 
deed go.” fary and Pattie, take in sewing, and his mother 

Go! Where? I stood still. eeps a boarding-house. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
BY MARGARET A. B. SOOTT. 


Away! ere the Spring blossoms flicker Attuned to new rapture, she heareth 
The hill-sides with russet and gold, Strains wondrously sweeter than ours, 

Ere the song of the birds in the May time, So swift from our bleak Winter passing 
We lay thee, sweet friend, in the mould! She trod on unperishing flowers! 

In the dew of thy morning, the Master Her pinions have lighten’d the valley, 
With tenderest pity stoop’d down, And lifted the thickness of gloom, 

He sought thee to brighten His chaplet, For, ajar through the portals, a vephyt 
To wear thee a gem in His crown. Drifts back from a billow of bloom! 


Gentle and loving! He called thee, Not for thee! but for us be our sadness, 
Go at His bidding. nor fear, The weight of life's burden to bear— 

Bright in the land of immortals Thick studded with dangers to baffle— 
Opens thy beautiful year! \ A fetter so weary to wear! 

Sleep peacefully, love, it is over— Safe sheltered forever thou sleepest! 
The brief, silvery ripples are still. No harm to thy pillow can come, 

And the sheen of thy presence shall hover The Father, with gentle compassion, 
To hallow all joy and all ill. Hath tenderly taken thee Home! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 417. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Taar evening we had a number of visitors 
from the town, and so much gayety that it quite 
passed from my mind to speak with Mr. Lee 
concerning the call upon young Bosworth. In- 
deed, I was not in the parlors much of the time, 
for he came to me and asked if I would sit 
avhile with Mrs. Lee, as he could not leave his 


delightful it seems to a tired worldling like 
$ me.” 
: Iwas in no humor to listen to sentiment, and 
’ I replied curtly, 
: ‘Not tired, Mrs. Dennison, or of course you 
$ would forsake it.”’ 

She shook her head patronizingly and smiled, 
Soh! such a sweet, sad smile—she must have 


guests, and she was so much more nervous than $ practiced for days to have attained such per- 
usual, he did not like leaving her with Lottie. fection in it. 

I felt grateful to him for remembering her,: ‘‘How innocent you are!” she said; ‘‘I envy 
and went away at once. As I passed toward ; you, dear, kind Miss Hyde!” 
the hall, I saw Jessie at the piano surrounded; How I longed to fling back her affectionate 
by 8 group of gentlemen, Lawrence nearest, : epithets with the scorn they deserved, but, of 
turning over the music and talking to her at} course, that was impossible; so I made a move- 


intervals, Mrs. Dennison was flitting about 
like a gorgeous butterfly, making merriment 
and pleasant conversation wherever she passed. 

Her quick eyes detected me as I passed the 
mugic-room door. She moved along, smelling 
careless of her flowers, the sight of which made 
me sick; they were the roses the sleeping wife 
had seen, 

“Going to preserve your bloom by an early 
sleep, Miss Hyde?” she asked, pleasantly. 

“I am going to sit with Mrs. Lee,” I replied, 
coldly enough, I dare say. I was not accus- 
tomed to dissimulation, and when I disliked 
and doubted a person as I did her, it was very 
difficult for me to conceal it. 

“You are quite the guardian angel of the 
house,” she returned, so sweetly that no one 
except a suspicious old maid like me would 
have perceived the covert insult under her 
words; “I expect every day to see you unfold 
your wings and fly off.” ; 

Bad a ny saat I answered, quietly, 
no Vv it i - 
bility." y very far from it in all pro 

She laughed in her charming way; but there 
was an expression in her eyes which would 
have startled me, had I not felt that she was 
Powerless to do me any injury. 

“And a pleasant home you have,” she said, 
with a sigh; “you can’t think, Miss Hyde, how 

Vou. XXXIX.—32 


< ment to go on, trembling all over with re- 
$ pressed indignation.” 

‘‘You are running away from me as usual,” 
she said, reproachfully; ‘‘I never get a@ moment 
now of your honest, sensible conversation.” 

“‘You must suffer from the loss,” was all the 
answer I made. 

I know I am not very wise, I do not deny 
having my share of little vanities, but Mrs. 
’ Dennison had not found the road which led to 
3 them. 
$ «So I do,” she replied; ‘I see you do not 
$ believe me.” 

: “You have not an exalted opinion of my 
3 courtesy, Mrs. Dennison.” 
“ Ah, now you are going to be sarcastic—oh! 
; my dear Miss Hyde, that is not in your way.” 
She added a few more playful words, then I 
was resolute to go. I left her standing there 
in one of her graceful attitudes, pulling negli- 
gently at her roses. 

Once in the hall I glanced back; the widow 
had changed her position—she was stationed 
by a window—I saw Mr. Lee approach her, and 
they began an earnest conversation. I turned 
and went up stairs, growing always sadder and 
more sick at heart. 

Mrs. Lee slept quietly nearly the whole time, 
so that I had ample opportunity for my sor- 
rowful reflections—more than I desired, since 
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dwelling upon the things which troubled me } white dress, and raced among the beds to the 
only increased my restlessness, without bring- } great astonishment of the old gardener.” 
ing me any nearer a conclusion that could have “You look as fresh and charming as pos 
been of the least assistance. sible,” Jessie replied. 
After Mrs. Lee had gone to bed, I went into ‘Of course. But don’t pay compliments, Miss 
my own room and saw no one again that night. } Hyde does not like them.” 
When it was too late, I remembered that I had “Tf they are sincere, I do,” I said. 
not spoken to Mr. Lee; but consoled myself; ‘Ah! then you must like mine. Indeed | 
with fancying that Jessie would tell him, or that 3 should be afraid to tell you a story—I am cep. 
T should have an opportunity in the morning.: 3 tain those honest eyes of yours would detect jt 
I was disappointed both ways. When I went ; at once.” 
down to breakfast, I found that Mr. Lee had; I disclaimed any such valuable peculiarity 
been obliged to ride over to the iron works. } for my poor eyes, and the widow rattled on to 
He had gone before any one was stirring, and ; something else. She always went from one sub- 
would not return until late in the afternoon. ject to another in a rapid, graceful way, likes 
While one of the servants was giving me that ; bird hopping about in the trees. 
information, Mrs. Dennison passed through the ‘““Why, where is Mr. Lee?” she asked. 
hall. She hurried on with a smile, but I noticed “Gone out,” said Jessie; ‘‘he went early.” 
that the hem of her dress was wet with dew; I “How ungallant!” she returned; but she 
felt certain that she had known Mr. Lee’s in- $ looked so very innocent, that I was more than 
tention, and had gone ont to meet him and hold $ ever convinced she had scen him before his 


one of her private conversations. $ departure. 
S 


Before she appeared again, Jessie joined me ; One thing I could say for Mrs. Dennison, she 
in the breakfast-room. 3 never troubled her hosts to entertain her. 8, 
“How late we all are!” she said, ‘it is too $ soon after breakfast, she went as usual her own 
bad.” way, and Jessie and I were free to start upon 

“T quite overslept myself,” I replied; then I } our expedition. 
remembered my thought of last night. ‘Oh! : «We had better go at once,” I said; “there 
my dear, did you ask your father to go with us} is no telling when she may dance in upon us 
this morning?” : again.” 

“T had no opportunity,” she answered; “You don’t like her, aunt Matty,” replied 
blushed crimson and added, “I Fass) afraid too $ Jessie; “I am sure you don’t, yet she is very 
that I half-forgot it.” charming.” 

I knew the reason of that, Lawrence had been$ ‘Never mind; there is no time to discuss my 
talking to her all the evening. $ fancies,” I said. ‘Get your bonnet, Jessie.” 

“It does not make much difference,” I said; She trembled and grew a little pale, but com- 
“T will go with you.” plied at once. We were ready in a few moments, 

“IT am sure papa would be willing,” she $ and, passing through the garden, went down the 
observed, looking troubled at the idea of the; path by the grove and took the way across the 
visit. fields to the old house. 

“I spoke of it to your mother; she desired Jessie was very silent during our walk, and 
you to go.” : I was so much occupied with my plans and my 

“Very well then,” replied Jessie; ‘suppose } fancies, that I had little time to break the thread 
we start after breakfast, we can get back before } of her painful thoughts. 
mamma will want us in her room.” $ ‘When we reached the gate that led into the 

“T shall be ready; we can walk across the } grounds, Jessie stopped. 
fields.” ¥ “Oh! I am so frightened!” she said. 

“Yes; then Mrs. Dennison need not know Poor child! she was very pale, and shook 
anything about it.” from head to foot with an agitation that re 

“Hush!” I said, ‘there she is.” minded me painfully of her mother’s nervous 

Mrs. Dennison came in airy and graceful as} excitements. I did my best to soothe her, bat, 
usual; I noticed that she had changed her dress. } in spite of her efforts, it was some moments be- 
She kissed Jessie with as much affection as if fore she could go on. 3 alt 
she had not scen her for a week, and began dis- “You will not mind it after the first meeting, 
coursing with great volubility. I said. 

“T was up before either of you,” she said; “T am very foolish, I know! There, iad 
“T have been out in the garden, ruined my ‘ go now.” 
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As we turned into the avenue, I saw Mr. 3 ‘*My father would have come also,” said the 

Lawrence pass along the road on horseback. ; girl, talking rapidly, “but he was obliged to 

He gave a sharp, quick look, and went by. I ; go out very early; and you know my mother 

sid nothing to Jessie: it was useless to agitate 3 seldom leaves her room.” 

her farther. “His passing at that time might; ‘It is sad that she should be so great an in- 

have been mere chance. : valid,” said the old duchess—I must call her 

Jessie clung to me as we went up the steps;so. ‘‘My daughter and I go out very little; 
and entered the hall. I did not speak, content- : but we have no wished to see more of you, 
ing myself with a reassuring pressure of the } our nearest neighbors.” 
wipe I knew from experience that in such “Mrs. Lee is fond of company,” I said. I 
cases of nervous dread, one is only made worse ; longed to do all I could to draw the two families 

persuasions and cheering speeches. $ together. 

- were shown into the room where I had ; “Ah, if that is the case, we shall call fre- 
before waited for old Mrs. Bosworth, and very : quently upon her;’’ she looked at Jessie as she 
soon I heard the rustle of her dress in the hall. ; spoke. 

She came in with her stately manner, but I : ‘*Mamma will be so pleased,” she said, quite 
could see that trouble and watching had had firmly; ‘‘it is very monotonous to live always 
its effect upon her, and it seemed to me there } shut up in her room.” 
was a smothered pain in her eyes when she: ‘‘So it is; but I pity the young most! If I 
greeted Jessie. But she was exceedingly kind; : a ws have taken my poor boy’s illness in 
s0 gentle and caressing, that the girl soon re- ; his stead.” 
an from her fright and began to look like; She was checked by the entrance of one of 
herself. ’ the old servants, who whispered something in 
‘“You will excuse my daughter’s absence, I : her ear. 
hope,” the old lady said; ‘she is lying down; ‘Will you go up stairs?” she said, turning 
she is not very strong, and watching has quite } to me; ‘my grandson knows you are here.” 
worn her out.” $ She took Jessie’s hand softly and led her 

“But you think your grandson better?” I; away, and I followed. Jessie bore up like a 
asked, ittle Spartan, but I could see what an effort it 

“Much better; yes, much better!” was—lI pitied her far more than any one else. 

There was a thanksgiving in her very voice! When we entered the sick room it was worse. 
t Jessie said tremulously, 3 In spite of all I had said, she was not prepared 

“We were very sorry to hear of his sickness.” : to find Bosworth so changed. They had put a 

“Thank you, Miss Jessie; I was sure you } dressing-gown upon him, but its gay colors only 
would be.” ‘increased the ghastliness of his face, already 

The old lady’s fingers worked nervously; : wasted and worn by fever. 
knew; in spite of her pride, what was in her? He was so happy to see us—so like a child 
heart. She longed to take Jessie in her arms, : that fears to give pain by its own pleasure. I 
to beseech her to speak the one word that would ; think Jessie took heart after the first few mo- 
bring her boy back to life and happiness.” ; ments; and I could see the old lady watching 

“He suffers less with his head, I suppose ?” { her in secret, as if she thought that unless she 
I mid, breaking the little pause which would ; were only a beautiful piece of marble she must 
soon have proved awkward. ; be softened now. , 

“It is quite easy this morning; indeed last: “*It was very selfish of me, Miss Jessie,” he 
Hight he slept for several hours undisturbed. : said, “to call you away from your amusements 
He is 80 patient,” she continued, ‘‘so gentle, ; to visit a poor, sick man.” 
but that is his nature.” “«T was very glad to come,” she replied; “my 

T knew she was glad to have that opportunity } mother is so anxious about you, she could not 
of praising Bosworth; she felt as if it was in- }rest till some of us had been here.” 
direetly doing something to interest Jessie in “She is very kind,” he said, with the touch- 
= . ’ ; ing smile of illness. 

was very kind of you to come, Miss Lee,” } At last we fell to talking quite cheerfully. I 
= “I thought you would be willing to } did my best to prevent the restraint we were al! 
‘ 4 sick man’s fancies, and he did pine so { under becoming perceptible; I dare say it was 

see all his old friends,” she added, quickly, { blunderingly done, but it succeeded tolerably 

Mh her éastomary tact, for the color began to } well. 
ticker on Jessie's cheek. ‘ Bosworth made Jessie tell him all about her 
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a pulse ecobites. 
new flowers—he was a great botanist—and I ‘‘He is'in God’s hands,” I said; “either way 
chimed in with a wonderful history of a nest of } it would have been as He willed.” 
young birds I had found, and really made al “Then you do not think that any trouble 
laugh at my nonsense. $ any——” 

But he was so weak that he grew weary—I ; **I think he would have been sick,” I replied, 
saw it and made Jessie a sign to go. seeing her unable to go on; ‘he has not looked 

“Not yet,” he said, as we rose; ‘‘stay a little ' well for some time past, and his grandmother 
longer, please.” ; told me that he had always been somewhat sub- 

So we sat down again, but I saw by his eyes ; ject to fevers.” 
that his senses began to cloud a little. Jessie breathed heavily, and looked relieved, 

‘*What is that hymn you sing, Miss Jessie?” In our absorption we had passed from the 
he asked, suddenly; ‘it has been running in grounds into the high road, instead of taking 
my head all the morning.” 3 the by-path. 

Jessie could not speak, she was trying with} We must strike into the clover field at the 
all her might to keep back her tears, so I} turn,” I said, when I observed our error; “i: 
said, ; 3} would make too long a walk to follow the road.” 

‘You mean that little one of Mrs. Hemans— 3 Jessie did not answer. I heard the tramp of 
‘Child Amid the Flowers at Play.’ ” 3 horses’ hoofs, and looking up saw Mr. Lawrence 

Yes,” he replied, “that is it. Won’t you} riding rapidly toward us. He did not check his 
sing it for me?”  horse—he lifted his riding-cap, gave a lov, 

It really was heroic, the way that poor girl stately bow, a quick glance at Jessie's tear- 
struggled with herself and forced back her com- $ stained face, and galloped on. 
posure. She turned her face little from the{ I heard Jessie utter a smothered exclamation 
light and began to sing; her voice was very low but she did not speak a word. 
and tremulous, but I never heard it sound so} ‘Mr. Lawrence seems in great haste,” | 
sweet; Bosworth lay back on his pillow and } observed, but she did not answer. 
listened with a happy smile, I was confident Mrs. Dennison had been 

‘Thank you,” he said, when she finished; ‘‘I } besetting him again, for he was deadly pale ani 
can sleep now—you were very kind to come.” % looked strangely enough. 

He tried to take her hand, said a few more § ‘Here is the path,” said Jessie, suddenly. 
‘broken words, and then we went away. I saw; We turned into it and walked rapidly home, 
that Jessie could endure nothing more. Old Mrs. 3 scarcely once breaking that unusual silence. 
Bosworth detected it too; she must have felt $ 
for the girl and been grateful to her for that 
visit. She did not accompany us down stairs, : CHAPTER VIII. 
and I was glad to make our farewell as short as ; Wuen we reached the house, Jessie went 
possible. ; directly up to her room. I did not attempt “ ‘ 

The moment we were out of the house, Jessie: detain her; I knew that she would be mu 
gave way completely, and sobbed and wept as I ; better alone. 
never before saw her. ’ I went to my chamber, likewise, but I ws 

‘Do you think he will die, aunt Matty?” she ; not left long to my sorrowful meditations, for 
asked. Lottie’s quick tap sounded at the door, and in 

“IT do not; he is certainly better.” ¢ she danced in the peculiar manner which always 

**But he looks dreadfully; I never saw any- } betrayed great excitement. 
body altered so much.” : She closed the door carefully, and stood befort 

**You are not accustomed to fevers, my dear. : me with her hands folded behind her back. 

I am, and he will get better; I am glad you “TI told you how it would be,” she exclaimed 
shave made this visit; it will do him good.” ‘What do you mean?” I asked. ‘at 

“Then Iam glad, too,” she replied, wiping; ‘‘Why, you're flying out at Babylon; : 
away her tears. ‘Oh! if anything had hap-; mad, and you'll take the consequences. 
pened, I never should have forgiven myself.” ; ‘«] do not imagine they will be very terrible, 

In reality there was no blame to be attached $ Lottie.” 1 
to her; she had been guilty of no encourage- : “That’s as a body may happen to think 
ment or coquetry, but I could not bear that she } There’s been a great time since you y “4 
should brood over his illness until she accused; “What has happened?” 1 inquired, * 
horself as the cause, and really grew horrified at } losing all scruples as to the manner iaw 
what she might fancy her own wickedness. 3 Lottie might have obtained her informatio® 
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«Jp the fitst place we had Lawrence——” < went up to him and reached up her hand, but 
«Was he here?” ‘ he didn’t seem to see it. 

“No, no! Babylon went out to walk for her : *¢¢T must go,’ said he. 
health—you see Babylon needs exercise. After: ‘She tried to stop him, but he wouldn’t hear 
you went away, I had my eye on her——” a word. 

«Why, you did not see us go.” «When will you come again?’ she asked. 

«Qh, didn’t 1?” she demanded, ironically, : **¢God knows!’ was all he said, and rode off 

her head with great wisdom. ‘I was ; like a whirlwind. 

pe ein Miss Hyde, and I always keep} ‘Babylon watched him as long as he was in 

nyeyesopen. Howsumever, I wasn’t watching ; sight, then she gave way to the awfulest mad 

you; I’m above such tricks, unless I feel it my ; fit I ever see. I really thought she’d break 
duty.” ° a blood-vessel. She danced and kicked And 

“Did she see us, too?” ; screamed, then all of a sudden she started for 

“] don’t know; but she knew where you} the house on a breeze run. I ran after her, 
were going.” ; and as I got into the garden I saw Mr. Lee ride 

“Why, how did you find that out?” sup. She followed him into the house. 

“Heard her tell Mr. Lee, to be sure.” «I went and stood on the verandah, picking 

Iwas so angry that I felt myself growing } roses and humming ‘Katy Darling,’ only I 
pile. Lottie saw it and “mer - — all the low parts and heard quite com- 

“You would like to choke her, now wouldn’t $ fortable. 
you, Miss Hyde? What a pity! it’s agin reli- “‘That was wrong,” I said, ‘very wrong.” 
gion and the law. I should just like fixing her; ‘Oh! I didn’t listen to him,” she replied, 
myself.” ‘‘but I had to keep watch of Babylon.” 

“For shame!” I said, but I am afraid it was : I ‘may as well confess my weakness. I longed 
oily because I thought it was my duty to check 3 to ask Lottie all she said. However, I did not 
such expressions; not from any lack of sympathy 3 have to wait long for the communication. 
with them. ; ‘**Jessie has gone out,’ said she. He asked 

lottie tossed her head; but she was in too i her where, and she put on such an innocent 
great haste to communicate her intelligence to; face. ‘You must know,’ says she, ‘your daugh- 
be indignant. 3 ter would not have taken such a step without 

“After you’d gone I watched her; she went $ your permission. No, no, I understand Jessie’s 
shout very uneasy for awhile, then she put on; womanly prudence too well.’ 
her shawl and streaked off to the grove. I ; ‘¢He just stared at her; then he asked in that 
vanted some wild grass as I went along, but : voice he has when he’s angry, what she meant. 
Babylon didn’t see me. She waited in the grove ; She hemmed and hawed and put him off; said 
tl Mr. Lawrence rode by, when she hailed he knew, and wouldn’t speak. 
him, «*¢Mrs. Dennison,’ said he, ‘what does this 

“Where are you going?’ said she. mean? Where has Jessie gone?’ 

“He stammered a little and said something: “She put on the innocent look again; she 
About it being his custom to ride every morn- ; really did it beautifully. 
ing, and at that she langhed right out in her ‘««Don’t you know?’ she asked; ‘don’t you, 
ins Way.” actilly ?? 

“You'd better tell the truth,’ says she; She worked him up almost into a fit. Good- 

you didn’t believe what I told you last night, } ness knows what fancy he got into his head. 

« you've been ps see with your own eyes. «‘T have seen no one this morning,’ he said; 
ag them? ; ‘there were none of them down when I went 

essie and her friend have just entered } away. Where has Jessie gone?” 

irs. Bosworth’s gate,’ he replied, dreadful; «Then she pretended to back out; she had 

solemn, S been wrong—it was doubtless an innocent little 
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wae course,’ says Babylon; ‘I tell you. he ; secret of Jessie’s—she ought not to have spoken 
a — It was to be expected she’d } —she was so frank and indiscreet—she would 
during that sickness brought on by ; rather bite her tongue off than tell what Jessie 


re : : ’ wanted kept private, and all that. He fairly 

hadn't, any. vi in his saddle like a leaf, but she foamed at the mouth and grew white as death; 

ina - pity, and went on at an awful rate ; you know nothing makes him so mad as to 

+ yen. Then she tried the old dodge ; think there’s any mystery in the house or any- 
was his friend—he might trust her! She : thing going om he don’t understand.» 
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“*Mrs, Dennison,’ says he, ‘if you won't; and Jessie went upon an expedition like that 
speak I must go to my wife.’ ’ of this morning, without consulting me?” 

***Don’t, don’t,’ she said; ‘she is so feeble; I did my best to answer quietly, although his 
don’t agitate her.’ 3 manner aggravated: me almost beyond endur. 

***Then you tell me,’ says he. ; ance. . 

. “Then she went all through the old perform-: ‘‘Simply because you were not here to cop. 
ance, but at last it came out—Jessie had gone $ sult,” I replied. 

by appointment to visit Mr. Bosworth. Lord, 3 «Bat you could have told me last night.” 
how mad he was! She told him you was with: Then I flashed up a little, and said, 

her, said she didn’t blame Jessie, guessed it was “Mr. Lee, I am not a school-girl to be stood 
all one of your old-maidish romances, and made ; in a corner and catechized.”’ 

him/furious against you.” $ Madam,” he returned, “I think I have a 

‘*How did it end?” I asked. S right to know everything connected with my 

‘It didn’t really have no end; some man } daughter—I will permit no mysteries in this 
called him off on business, just then you and 3 house.” 

Miss Jessie came up the steps, and I came to} ‘‘There have been none on my part or Jes- 
tell you. Babylon—she set down to the piano sie’s,” I replied. 

and went to playing a jig; she likes the fun.; ‘Then be good enough to give me an exph- 
L tell you she’s all right when there’s a row. § nation of what, I own, seems to me a singular 
But I’m going to Mrs. Lee, she must want to $ proceeding in a woman of your age and discre- 
get up by this time. You’re in a hobble, Miss ; tion.” 

Hyde.” Now, I knew very well that I was an old 

Away she danced, trying to hide her uneasi-; maid, I jested about it myself, but I did not 
ness, but at the door she stopped and exclaimed, } like to have it turned into an insult. 

TI can’t think what ails my head, I’m 80 3 “Tt is easily done,” I answered, still remem- 
dizzy.” $ bering Jessie, and so remaining reasonably 

She staggered and would have fallen, but I:calm. ‘Yesterday old Mrs. Bosworth sent for 
caught her; she was deadly pale. I gave her { me; her grandson is very ill—he has brain 
some water and she soon grew better. 3fever. He begged to see you and Jessie. | 

“Are you sick?” I asked. ’ came home and told your wife; she said Jessie 

“No, I guess not; but lately my head feels so ; should go to-day. We expected you to accom 
queer every morning. Yesterday when I went; pany us. Last night there was no opportunity 
to get out of bed I actually fell fiat on the floor} to speak with you. This morning you were 
like a great awkward lobster.” gone, but as I had her mother’s permission | 

She laughed, but I was very uneasy about; thought it no harm to start. A visit to a sick, 
her; but she declared she was well again, and{ almost a dying man, can never harm yout 
hurried away to her duties; for, wild as she was, ; daughter, Mr. Lee.” 
she was an orderly little thing, and always: His face flushed at once. 
punctual. «‘T was mistaken,” he said. 

I sat and thought for a time, but that did no} ‘You must have been,” I replied, coldly, 
good, so I went down stairs. As I entered the} “when you could address me as you have 
lower hall I met Mr. Lee. He gave me a look : done.” 
such as I never before saw in his face; it so: “I beg your pardon, Miss Hyde,” he returned. 
increased my indignation, that if it had not} I granted it with a poor grace. 
been for Jessie’s sake I would have walked out ‘ “Who told you where we had gone?” I asked, 
of the house that instant. $ bluntly. 

‘Miss Hyde,” he said, in the low, measured: He hesitated, and I followed up my advantage. 
tone his voice always took when he was angry,: ‘No one knew of it but Mrs. Lee,” I said, 
‘‘will you step into the library for a moment.” ge you have not seen her to-day. Yesterday you 

“Do you wish to speak with me?” I asked, } reproved me for sending Cora out of the hall— 
rebelliously. sir, she was listening while I told Jessie, and 

“If you have leisure.” $ repeated it to her mistress. I don’t know whst 

I swept before him into the room. Iam afraid 3 you may think of such conduct on the part of 
I did not look amiable; every drop of blood in; a guest; but to me the idea of trying to make 
my veins tingled as if on fire. He followed me : trouble in a house where one has been hospita- 
and closed the door. 3 bly treated seems very contemptible.” a 

‘How does it happen,” he began, “that you’ ‘Miss Hyde! Miss Hyde!” he exclaimed, 
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assure you Mrs. Dennison did it thoughtlessly— ; There was company at dinner—I spent the 
she had no idea of my ignorance.” evening in Mrs. Lee’s room—the first comfort- 

“Bxcuse me,” said I, still on my stilts; “‘my able hour I had passed since morning. Sho 
nature age, of which you reminded me a mo- ; did not know that anything had gone wrong, 

ment since, renders me capable of forming and ; pitied my head, and by her sweetness and ten- 
holding my own opinions—it is a right I shall : der kindness made me somewhat more recon- 
not readily relinquish.” ; ciled to life. . 

Lam sorry to say we very nearly hada seri-; I sat in my own room after I left her, but did 
qus quarrel; but I was so dissatisfied, so indig- § $ not retire until very late. I heard the guests 
pant that a man of his sense and refinement § $ go away—heard the different members of the 
could be duped in the way he was, that I could : family pass up to their rooms; but still I sat 
not control my tongue. N there. At last the clock struck one. I rose, 

We parted civilly enough, however; and when 3 startled into common sense again, stopped star- 
png Po pt nl yl of ee the : soos and, closing my window, prepared for 

; Mrs. Dennison had been to her crying $ 3 bed. 
and begging for forgiveness. She had thought- 3 Suddenly I heard a noise—very slight, but 
leasly repeated to her father where she had ; $ my nerves were wonderfully acute that night. 
gone, and he was angry. $I opened the door and looked into the hall; as 

“] dare say she meant no harm,” added Jes- 3 31 did so, I saw a figure clad in white glide out 
tie, “she is so giddy.” of Lottie’s chamber, and disappear down the 

“Pray, how did she know?” I asked. passage. 

“She fancied it, she said.” I fairly thought it something supernatural 

“She told a falsehood,” I retorted; ‘‘Cora$ at first, then I ran out, but there was nothing 
told her—I knew she was listening yesterday.” : there. I stole to Lottie’s room and looked in, 
a as mesh. with me as her $ she was sleeping soundly, so I went back to my 

een. With their exaggerated ideas $ own apartment. That incident, added to the 
of the duties of hosts, they considered it little 3 excitement of the day, kept me awake for hours. 
less than a crime to acknowledge that a guest $I tried to convince myself that it was only one 
could have any fault. ’ of my ridiculous fancies: but it was all in vain; 

“Oh! aunt Matty!” she said, ‘I never knew I knew that I had seen that white shape steal 
You unjust before.” $ by—it was no delusion. 

Thad to go out of the room—my anger wei I determined to say nothing. I felt certain 
over and I must cry. I chose to indulge that everybody would laugh at me, and I knew that 
weakness in solitude. I passed a very uncom- ; it was silly, but I could not drive away the 
fortable day. Jessie and her father came to an 3 terror that chilled my heart. Everything had 
undersfanding; Mrs. Dennison soon had them $ gone so wrong of late, that quiet house was so 
both under her spell again, and I knew they ; changed, that the least thing disturbed me more 
no by exceedingly. than events of importance would once have 

oved them too well to be indignant; I was $ done. 
broken-hearted at the idea iy woman } (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
could come between Jessie and her love for me. ; 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY EDNA CORA. 


No more at eve thou’lt pause to hear 
His little footsteps light, 

Or see him there beside thy chair 
To kiss and lisp good-night. 


On ! he was lovely! Every day 
New beauties would appear, 

Till earthliness had ebb’d away 
And left a seraph there. 

Was it not best at early dawn, 
When heart from stain was freo, 

To take away thy precious son, 
A holy one to be? 


He was 80 lovely, and so fair— 
But more angelic now; 

His golden curls of silken hair 
Waved round his childish brow. 


Drink of the cup, but look above, 
From God’s hand it was given; 

He took thy Willie from thy love 
To His bright home in Heaven. 

Fond mother, weep, ’twill ease thy heart— 
Thou canst not weep for him; 

He dwells in Heaven, from earth apart, 
Among the cherubim. 
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MR. DOBBIN AND HIS CLOCK, 


BY M. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Dossry’s room was next to mine. In- $ watching the gambols of two beautiful children, 
deed, in my opinion, it was a part of mine, ; the grandmother by the fire, the cat asleep ona 
ordained to be so from the first plan of the $ cricket, and a clock on the mantle. I don't 
house, and so built according to plan and pur- : know how Mr. Dobbin could have looked 9 
pose. But the convenience of a later time had { much at this scene, a8 he must have done, and 
divided it off by the thinnest of all board parti- } still remained a bachelor as he did; unless it 
tions, which partition, as if conscious that it } was that the clock made him so happy and 


was an interference, had managed to crack itself $ 
from top to bottom in two or three places, so 
that Mr. Dobbin’s room and mine, though as- 
suredly not one and the same, were very much 
in common. His gaslight would spoil all my 
darkness; and I do believe his little room, or} 
his part of my room, must have been entirely 3 
warmed at my expense. But if he had the 
benefit of my coal, I had the benefit of his 
clock; I could hear its every tick through the 
day, every tick through the night, and was 
almost wholly indebted to it for information as 
to the progress of time. Through its influence, 





cheerful, and lent such wings to his fancy, that 
he actually believed himself to belong to the 
group before him, that the pretty wife and pro- 
mising children were his, and the clock in the 
picture the real one whose tick was in his ears, 

My story is about Mr. Dobbin as well as his 
clock. Mr. Dobbin was a little Englishman, five 
feet five inches in height perhaps, perhaps not 
quite so tall, with one of the happiest, merriest 
faces you ever saw. I could never quite setth 
it in my own mind whether his clock made him 
so merry, or he made his clock so merry, or 
whether they made each other so merry. Mer- 





indeed, my old and trusty watch was quite ne- } Timent was Mr. Dobbin’s one and constant ex- 
glected, and nearly fallen into disuse. I have ’ pression, which swallowed up everything minor, 
spoken of Mr. Dobbin’s room; perhaps I ought ; and made everything major subsidiary. 1 will, 
to have said Mr. Dobbin’s clock room, for the } however, add for those who like details, that he 
clock was really more the inhabitant of the} had a small mouth, a straight nose, soft black 
place than Mr. Dobbin himself; it was always 3 hair, softer and blacker eyes, and an immensely 
there, and very much at home too, making every- ; disproportionate expanse of forehead, the dis- 
thing so comfortable, so ‘social and lively. It 3 proportion resulting from an overgrowth and 
had the merriest of all voices, and, if you'd § monopolizing tendency in the organ of benevo- 
listen in the right way, you could hear it say $ lence. I don’t think I ever knew what Mr. Dob- 
distinetly, ‘Courage now, cheer up; I’m always bin’s nominal business was; I am only certain 
cheerful. On, on; never stop, and all will come ; of this, that it was the doing of good in some 
right.” way, probably in that best suited to his taste 

Notwithstanding I have said so much in praise Hy and aptitudes, or he would not have been 89 
of Mr. Dobbin’s clock, I fear you may not have ’ thoroughly merry as he was. My greatest in- 
an entirely correct idea of it. I feel bound, § terest in him was always in connection with his 
therefore, in consistency with its own truth and $clock. The clock was so much to him, and be 
exactness, to tell you that it was only a wooden $ was so much to the clock. As soon as he was 
clock, and a very small one too, as I saw when g within sight of his room, she ticked him a wer 
Mr. Dobbin’s door was left ajar. But, wooden $ come, and he began to hum a response. When 
as it was, it was very pretty, a darling of a he entered it, she ticked louder, and he broke 
clock, a bachelor’s pet, a household treasure. ° into fall song. He would, no doubt, have bees 
It was even merrier to look at than to hear; its} glad to dance a measure yith her, would she 
hands so constantly going, and yet so even and {have given him a hand; but she was such 8 
true in motion, never a twitch or jerk; and then ; work-a-day body she would never stop for it 
it had such o neat cottage shape, sloped off at $ All the service which she ever wanted was the 
the top like a roof with little turrets and chim- < winding of her strings, and this Mr. Dobbig 
ney. But the best was the picture it was always ; faithfully performed before going to his slum 
ne ut a happy home, the father and mother } ber. It was his loving “good night” to her 
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sod, when it came, she would sound out the 
funniest chorus you ever heard. It was a real 
frolic for her. - 

There was 8 young servant girl in the house, 
for whom there was some strong attraction in 
Mr. Dobbin’s room. I could not understand how 
she could find so much work to be done there, 
or how she could be so long in doing it. At 
frst, I thought she must stop there to read, but 
there were books in other rooms, and she never 
noticed them. Then she was always running to 
find out the time by Mr. Dobbin’s clock. Why 
dide’t she consult the clock in the dining-room? 
Had she no confidence in it? Every one else 
depended on its accuracy. At last, I began to 


‘‘Hear you! I’ve heard enough of your 
trash; out of my house with you, bag and bag- 
gage!” 

The grocer’s boy with a bill was announced, 
and Kitty, crying bitterly, went to her room to 
prepare for departure. I heard her steps on 
the stairs and called her to me. I had pro- 
mised to direct for her a letter to her brother 
at sea, and I made this the pretext for getting 
her into my room, though my real object was 
to speak a last kind word and try to soothe her 
; wounded feelings; for, though I could not un- 
derstand her conduct, I pitied her, and could 
not believe her what she had just been repre- 
sented to be. Then I wanted to know what she 





fer that Mr. Dobbin himself must be a favorite ; meant when she said, ‘“‘She only cared for Mr, 
with Kitty. How foolish! She was young and ; Dobbin’s clock,” whether she had become in- 
petty, and Mr. Dobbin, though his hair was; fatuated with it as Mr. Dobbin was. When I 
still black, was certainly old enough to have} spoke of it, there was a change in her counte- 
been ber father. Then he was no more of aimance. Her expression softened, and there 
beau than—why no girl could ever think of ; was some relief from her discouragement and 
getting in love with him, It was quite out of} despair. It was such a privilege to her to be 
the question. Kitty was very modest too; and allowed to explain herself. 

ifshe was really in love with Mr. Dobbin, would } ‘“‘Oh! ma’am,” she said, ‘‘I am so glad you 


she not show it by avoiding him, rather than} asked me about the clock. I did not want any 
by patting herself in his way? So I reasoned. one to think me such a person as I have just 
But not so the housekeeper. She was sharp-; been called. Why, ma’am, I love that clock 


eyed and had observed all that I had, perhaps’ so! I can’t call it Mr. Dobbin’s clock, for it is 
more, for she could look through key-holes, an; to me, and always will be, my mother’s, and 
wt T never learned. It was manffest for some} oh! you can’t tell how dear it is! No one can 
time that Kitty was losing favor with her; all} that hasn’t looked at it in many a dark day of 
her efforts to give satisfaction failed, and I felt ; trouble, and always found it kind as I have. It 
eriain that the day of her discharge was at} has been a charm to me in this house. When I 
hand. Iwas right. The fall of a waiter, and} first saw it here, I was so surprised and pleased 
the consequent breakage of some crockery, } that I could not help crying allday. Whenever 
brought such a storm of accusation and up-} I’ve been homesick and felt as if I could not 
aiding qn poor Kitty’s head, as none but } live, I've just gone to that clock and it has put 
‘bused servant girls and step-children can con- $ the life into me. I know I have been in Mr. 
ceive of, Kitty’s shameless love for Mr. Dob- 3 Dobbin’s room too much on account of it, but 
ae oe a pla conduct toward him, } it was my old friend, and all the friend I had 
went an isi i . 
MERGE attest Goeh teed Sociroeoome me esos coe geno 
tnd emphatic tones as t bh in th 3 ete nd ; “ 
mat og as to reac every ear pat €}so fond of what belonged to them once; any- 
ae, ought the poor girl must wither § thing that they ever handled, or even looked 
wae ; iy os ag sl! - me hele at, is a — a because they will 
j , , Surpris ear ¢ never handle or look at it again.” 

her quietly say, “If you'll please, ma’am, to} *““You call the clock in Mr. Dobbin’s room 
ta gl am ri in love with Mr. Dob- ? your, mother’s <n i ; 

eis i Z m mm aerone yd very } 1 Sete ma am, for it was my mother 8.” 
wie fae, 8 no or one like "y} It may be like hers, but it is hardly pro- 
witieia a » ma af, and I did not. I only $ bable that it is the same.” 

vine ci gad ay : “Yes, ma’am, it is the same. I know it by a 
iis yee era eer on i = on the back—K. M,—I put it there my- 
7 With his clock! That caps all.” "3 ‘¢What does it stand for?” 
verte explain it to you, ma’am, if you'd} ‘Kitty Martin; my mother’s name and mine, 

too. I marked it very deep in the board, se 
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that it couldn’t be rubbed out, whatever might ; could do no better. I could not part with it £0, 
happen. Shall I te you all about it, ma'am?” $I kept my hands on it till the pawnbroker laid 

I signified my desire to hear her, and she} down his ticket and the money, and taking up 
went on. the clock set it back out of sight. I never say 

“My father was dead and my mother was} it again, though I was often at the pawn-shop 
very sick. The money was all gone, and no} till everything we had was sold—furnitun, 
one to earn any more but me, and I could not} clothes and all; I could never get a glance at 
leave my mother and the children. I never? it. And to my mind, it was like what people 
saw food look so good as the coarse loaf I bought } feel to see the dead come again, when I sawit 
with our last bit, and yet I could not taste a} in Mr. Dobbin’s room, and I never thinking of 
morsel of it myself; it was all there was to } such things, but trying to forget them, for it 
keep the'life in the others. I made it hold out; weakens and breaks me up to keep going over 
as long as it would, and when it was gone, 1} what has been. So that’s the matter of the 
didn’t know what to do. Mother was faint and clock. I was foolish like about it, but not s0 
restless, Jenny was crying with hunger, and I} much after all as one might think who didnt 
was clear discouraged, though I said nothing, } know, for when I looked at it, it took me straight 
except to hush Jenny. My mother looked up. ; into our old home, and brought my mother and 

‘He feedeth the young ravens, Kitty, trust} the children about me so kind; and when | 
to him,” she said, and I saw her eyes were } heard it tick, I could hear them laugh and sing. 
swimming with tears. Then she turned herself} I never saw another clock like that, ma’am. | 





and lay very still, but in my heart I heard her ; wonder if it’s anything to Mr. Dobbin! But 
tears falling on her pillow. After a time she} I’m staying too long, ma’am, I must be going.” 


called me to her. ‘Kitty, there is but one way, : And Kitty rose. 
now. Take the little clock to the pawnbroker’s, } 
and get some money on it. 
have to go. 


You must not starve.” 

“The clock, mother?” I asked. 

“Yes, Kitty.” 

**But we all love the clock so, and it’s such 
company to you when you can’t sleep.” 

‘Never mind that, Kitty.” 

“Why, the clock is the happiest thing in the 
house; it’s such a comfort,” I pleaded. 

“Tt can best be spared, though.” 


“Come and see me again, Kitty,” I said, 


The things will} ‘‘and when you have a home of your own, as 


you no doubt will have some day, I'll try to get 


that clock to keep you company there.” 


“Oh, thank you, ma’am; but I'll never have 


Sahome. Everything is against me, ma'am; it 
; was always So. I thought I was in such good 
$ luck for once to get with the clock, and now it 
} seems it was an ill-luck.” 


“Keep a good heart, Kitty,” ‘cheer up, and 
all will come right,’ as I’ve often heard the 


“Why, it was your own father’s gift, mother.” ; clock say.” ; 
“Say no more, Kitty; everything must go in ; Kitty thanked me again, and took her leave. 


turn.”’ 
“T said no more, but took the clock down 


from its shelf, marked it as I told you, so that} 


if I ever saw it again I could be sure it was the 
same, and started on my doleful errand. The 
children gathered about me to take a last look 
of their old friend. Johnny kissed the children, 
and Jenny stroked pussy’s fur in the picture on 
its face, but my mother never looked up nor 
spoke a word. It was best not, for I knew well 
enough what she was thinking. Nor did I say 
anything. I carried my old companion in my 
arms as tenderly as I would have carried a 
baby to its cradle, and it was something that I 
could show my feelings in this way. But when 
I came to the pawnbroker’s, it was too hard to 
trade it off. I could as easily have sold my 
hands. And then I could get so little for it, 
and it was worth so much to my poor mother 
for comfort andmemory. I did my best to raise 


money on it, and yet I blamed myself tliat Iito exhibit much change, but I thou 





’ Mr. Dobbin was in his room all the time Kitty 


was telling her story, but he was so still (pro- 
bably he was listening to it,) that I never should 
have suspected it, had he not opened his door 
just as Kitty was going through the hall. They 
exchanged a “good-by,” and then I heard him 
say something in an undertone about her bosrt- 
ing-house. I could not hear Kitty's reply fee 
the clock. It ticked on so gaily and merrily its 
“Cheer up, cheer up—on—on—cheer up,” not 
in the least subdued by the grief of ils old 
acquaintance, but urging its one continual ef 
son, that the steady, unflinching performance 0 
duty will bring the best result at last. And Mr. 
Dobbin seemed just as Cheerful as ever, when 
he next returned to the clock, and sung for # 
just as glad a response as if Kitty _— 
gone away from it a few heurs before in 

grace and heart-break. There is so little sy 


i i t the clock 
pathy in the world. I did not expec ries 
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Dobbin would certainly have some feeling for; ‘Mrs. Dobbin——” I was awkwardly stam- 


the poor girl; but if he had any, I could not ; 
e it. He seemed to sing louder and} 
perrier every time the clock welcomed him 
home, so that I began to fear his noise might 
prove & serious disturbance. One day he was 
simost boisterous, and I was considering the 
expediency of @ complaint or an expostulation, 
when I heard him remove the clock from its 
Iwas alarmed. What could it mean? 
fis wits must have deserted him. Was he} 
gfe? I heard him giving orders for the re- 
poral of his furniture. I opened my door. 
Mr. Dobbin was there, looking the same as 
usual, only very much merrier. 
“Are you going to leave us, Mr. Dobbin?” I 


“Tam, madam.” 

“You have found a more agreeable boarding- 
house, I presume?” ; 

“I go to housekeeping, ma’am.” ; 

I thought there was a little more triumph in } 





mering, when he again came to my relief. 

“Mrs. Dobbin. My wife, ma’am.” 

‘‘Ah, then, I have to congratulate you, and 
I should sincerely congratulate the lady of your 
choice, had I the good fortune to know her. 
May I ask her name?” 

‘Kitty Martin, ma’am. I think you have 
the good fortune you speak of.” 

“Ah, indeed! little Kitty Martin who loved 
the clock so!” 

“The same.” ‘ 

Mr. Dobbin saw, no doubt, a little surprise 
in my expression, for he added, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
just how it was. Kitty loved the clock, and so 
did I, and I tried to think the clock loved us. 
Kitty wanted the clock, and so did I; and I 
could not see any way to settle things which 
seemed quite so satisfactory to all concerned 
as for me to marry Kitty, and now we can 
both have the clock.” 

I laughed at this very philosophic disposition 


this announcement than was quite becoming, 3 of a difficult matter, and Mr. Dobbin laughed 
since it was addressed to an unwilling boarder, } louder, he was so entirely confident of the wis- 
snd it was what I could not have anticipated } dom of his arrangement; and bidding me “good 
ftom Mr. Dobbin, of all men. But my indigna- ; morning,” took the clock in his arms and went 
tin was softened down somewhat, when he} off humming one of the gayest tunes, which I 
most courteously and cordially invited me to } recognized to be ‘‘Come Haste to the Wedding,” 
tisit him in his own house. I had not had time } the clock meanwhile never varying from its old 
to shape my acknowledgment of his kindness, ; tick; joys and sorrows, weddings and funerals, 
when he added, “Mrs. Dobbin will be very} the same to it, all being constituent parts of 
happy to see you.” 3 human life, and all good in place and time. 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY M. ANNE LADD. 


drm the rain, how pure the air! 
How earth reblooms in hues more fair, 
While breaks the burdened spirit from its weight of deep 


I deemed ’twould be earth’s crowning bliss, my joy and 
pride! 
I walked beside him, still and calm, 
As streams that flow beneath the palm 

Of Southern climes, that proudly wave in airs of balm. 

I knew his heart drew nearer mine, 
And mine enclasped his like a vine, 

That round the stately palm its tendrils might entwine. 
Alas! we never met again, 

As after that sweet Summer-rain; 

For chilling pride grew fast and strong between us twain, 
If, ’mid the present’s hopes and fears, 

I sometimes shed regretful tears— 

N Tis well—it keeps still fresh that dream of other years. 
And, like the sunshine after rain, 
Dear memory smiles o’er all again, 

And wins the pleasure back, and leaves behind the pain! 
We met not vainly—though we roam, 

Each from the heart’s true rest and home, 

Alone to brave the surging tide, where breakers foam! 

My barque glides on nor heeds the blast, 
If, when the storm-swept waves are passed, 
> We both may reach the Heavenly haven, and meet at last! 


‘Twas long ago, that Summer day 
Twalked beside the busy way, 


When Jane was robed in all her beautiful array! 
The fountains of the upper main, 
Werflowing with reviving rain, 
Had bathed the town, then smiled the golden sun again. 
Upon my ear in music, stole 
The voice which ever woke my soul, 
held each trembling chord hushed with its strange 


Toald not raise my 
My heart grow faint 
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drooping eyes, 

oe bird that * epee A a flies. 
Un wis deep nae nn 

‘my inmost heart his warm soul-glances shone! 
Whee yin wild endo, 
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CROCHET PINCUSHION. 


Tas is formed of two 
rows of stars similar to 
the one given on the next 
page. There are nine 
in the upper row, which 
forms the top of the cush- 
ion, and twelve in the 
lower row, which lies as a 
frill all round. 

The two rows are joined 
together with chains of 
crochet; the top edge is 
carried over within ‘the 


eirele, which is left open ff 
for either a scent-bottle or Hil 


vase of flowers. 

A ribbon is laced in and 
out between the two rows 
of stars, and serves to 
draw the crochet tight 
over the cushion, and fin- 
ishes with a bow. 


The following are the fj 
instructions for forming Wy; 
the stars, a pattern of one | 


of which, of the full size, 


is given on the next page. H 
Make a ring of fifteen 


stitches, on this work 25 
double stitches; chain 11, 
loop in, leaving 38 stitches 
between, repeat 6 times; 2 
single, 9 double, 2 single 
on each of the 11 chain; 1 
double, 8 chain, loop in to 


the center stitch of the 9 fii 


double of last row, repeat 
all round; 1 double, 3 
chain on every other loop 
all round; 2 double, 3 
chain, 2 double, 3 chain 


between every other dou- jj 


ble stitch of last row; 1 


row over the last, with 3 | 


double, 3 chain, 3 double. 

A knotted fringe tied 

into every loop forms a 
404 
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pretty finish to this very ornamental pin- ; in color. Crochet cotton, No. 16, is a suitable 
cushion. : size. The Pincushion, when finished, makes 


The silk lining and the ribbon should match Sone of the prettiest things of the season. 
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POLONAISE DINNER DBESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tis new and fashionable dress is ta be made { fronts, two side-pieces, two backs, etc. But 
of silk. On the next page we give diagrams, {there are six gores for the skirt, or one to go 
which, when enlarged, will enable any lady to 3 between every seam, except the seams down 


eut out the dress. These diagrams represent }the back and up the front. In putting the 
half the dress. pieces together, join the front and side-piece st 
No. 1. Front. D D, as far down as X X, at which part insert 
No. 2. Stwve-Prece. the gore, No. 5, putting in the fullness at the 
No. 3. Sipe-Bacx. top, in a large box-plait, and then joining the 
No. 4. Back. gore to the front down to B B. In the same 
No. 5. Gonz ror Sxrrr. manner, insert the ether gores, between the side- 
No. 6. Sierve. piece and side-back, the side-back and back, aod 

. Gone ror SLEEVE. so around. Join, under the arm, the side-pie* 

it already observed, there are two to the side-back, at E E as far as X X, where, 
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NUMERALS FOR MARKING. 
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DIAGRAM OF POLONAI8E DINNER DRESS. 


we have just said, another gore is put in. : No. 7, at YY, with a box-plait, and continue 

a tovback at FF, as far as X X, : the seam to H_H, on one'side, and I I on the 

— gore as before. 3 other. This gore comes on the back of the arm, 
is completes half of the skirt. The length 3 in the center of the sleeve. 

of the skirt is to be determined, of course, by This Polonaise is:to be trimmed with ribbon, 

the size of the wearer, The diagram is prepared as seen in the engraying.. The ribbon should 


, Person of ordinary’ size. be of the same color as the dress. A quilling 
make the sleeve, insert the small gore, } of ribbon is put on around the sleeve. 
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CORAL CASE FOR FLOWER-POTS. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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Some short time back we gave a pretty de-3 the flower-pot toward the top, and making the 
sign for a Coral Shell Stand, executed in a simi- $ last row the largest, so as to bend back. in the 
lar way, and intended to form a set of the same} way of arim. Having finished the upper p* 
ornaments. The shape must be formed of strong } recommence again at the wire circle at the bot 
covered wire, and it is commenced by twisting 3 tom, and work a wider piece sufficiently lire 
the wire into a circle, from whence rows of irre- ; to spread over the flower-pot saucer, giving " 
gular loops are formed by linking it through ; a Sort of arch for that purpose. When ts 
and giving it one tie, making the loops rather } framework has been thus far advanced, ithe 
larger uae round, to allow for the spread of toa flower-pot, so as to give it perfect reg 
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TATTING.—CHILDREN’S 
pent tltlD0DOLLOPLPPPL PLLA LL LLL LAL As 
\srity of shape, in the way of a mould, bending 
the rim back in the desired curve, and fitting 
the lower part over an inverted saucer of the 
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thus given the first coating, the ends of the 
cotton cord may be bent out in various posi- 
tions and finally arranged, and a second coating 


required size. After this, short lengths of cot- } of the wax be added, te,give the thickness of 


ton cord are to be tied om. to some of the more ; the coral. 


open parts, so as to give the irregular appear- 
ance of the coral branches. All this being done, 
some white wax is to be melted and a sufficient 
quantity of Chinese vermilion mixed in, so as 
to give it a rich color, and this must be poured 
on the wire framework with an iron spoon, 

‘it wp and»down and every way until 
in is perfectly covered. After having 


fo 





In making these coral cases, the 
framework of wire must be fitted on to a flower- 
pot two or three sizes larger than the one which 
it is intended to accompany, both because the 
wax partially fills in the interior, and also to 
have space for a lining of the green moss, which 
is to be introduced between the earthen pot and 
the coral case. 
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TATTING. 


$and purl until there are thirty-two; then draw 


| 


Cast on eight stitches, purl one, eight more, 


up closely. C&tinue until the tatting is as 
long as is required, then turn back and make 
eight stitches, purl one, eight more, and join 
to the center purl, and continue so until com- 
pleted. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 





HEART-SHAPED SCENT-SACHET. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 


Tues pretty little sachets should 
be made by every lady, to be scat- 
tered through her drawers, so as to 
impart a general fragrance to the 
various articles of her wardrobe, The 
trouble is very slight, and: the mate- 
rial no, more than any trifling remnant 
of silk of the size shown in our illus- 
tration, and three-quarters of a yard 
of ribbon to form the bow. The little 
group of flowers which we have given 
is to be embroidered on the sides as 
lightly as possible: the two parts are . 
to be laid face to face, and stitched 
together with accuracy to their shape, 
leaving an opening at the top; after 
this they are to be turned and filled 
‘with ‘fine cotton wool, impregnated 
with any perfume most agreeable to 
taste; after which the aperture is to 
be closed, and the rosette of ribbon 
laid upon the place. Ladies who are 
not inclined. te undertake the em- 
broidery may take any piece of fancy 
silk, or even such as are quite plain, 
and make them up in the same way, 
without this decoration. 
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CROCHET FOR CUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tats must be done in bands, the wool must $ Turn the wool three times around the needle, 
be broken at the end of each band. If one; take your.stitch in the third stitch, it must not 
vishés to make lamp-mats, the work must be: be tightened; keep a good hold; draw. your 
begun by several chain-stitches joined in a : crochet, drawing at the same time the ends of 
cirele, augmenting the ball at each.row. without ; the wool above it. Make a plain stitch; begin 
breaking the wool. S again im the second stiich, turning the wool 
Do a row of chain-stitches to begin the work. * three times around the needle. 
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; EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. : A New Vouume wirn Jutr.—A now volume of “Petersoy” 
| Lapres axp Boors.—We remember, some years ago, when 3 will begin with our next number. This will Surnith 4 
the first pair of boots was worn, in public, by a lady, in 3 900d opportunity to subscribe. We have several new em, 
Philadelphia. We mean long boots, such as gentlemen 3 tributors, whose stories will appear in this next volume, 
wear, It was before the era of gum-elastic boots. A sen- § Altogether, “Peterson” will be far better, hereafter, thay 
sible woman said to us, “I have a mind to have a pair of 3 it has ever been before. The series of embellishments wp 
boots, to wear in wet weather; thick soles alone are not $ have in hand for the coming six months, will surpass any 
; for the skirts get sloppy, flap against the ankle, N series we have ever given. Our colored pattern, in th 
and 80 give one a cold sometimes, even when the feet keep } July number, will be something quite new and superb 
Gry” We encouraged the idea. But the first timo she $ The enormous edition we have attained, and the fact that 
wore them she was almost mobbed. Even the medical 8 we do a cash business entirely, enables us to publish s 
students belonging to our world-famed University, (who $ monthly that is unequaled anywhere for the price. This 
would liave been thought to be better-bred,) seeing her 3 #8 the Magazine for the times. We advise everybody to 
passing, one stormy day, cried out, audibly, at the spec- § secure the coming volume. Either clubs, or single sb 
tacle. But she continued, like a wise woman, to wear her $ 8cribers, may begin with the July number, or any other 
high boots; an@-now the fashion is almost universal. All $ number they please. Those who desire it can be supplied 
this happened, as old-fashioned story-tellers say, “once 3 with back numbers from January. The fact that this i 
upon a time”—more years ago than we care to tell. 3 the cheapest Magazine in the world, ought to introdus 
Boots, generally, little as well as big, are now patronized 3 “Peterson” into tens of thousands of homesteads wher 
to a great extent. There is the long boot we have spoken ; no magazine has ever been before. 
of, the Balmoral, the Congress, the ordinary gaiter, etc., ‘ — 
etc. Boots have become, indeed, essential portions of out- 3 Gossip aBouT GLoves.—It is generally supposed that 
door costume, even in the very finest weather. Further 3 gloves are modern inventions. They are not. The Anglo 
than this, they have been for some time fashionable in the Saxons even wore gloves. The most gloves come frm 
ball-room. “Dancing boots,” as the shoemakers call them, $ France, which appears to have been celebrated as a glove 
are found more convenient and durable tha» the pretty ; making country from @ very distant era, if we may judge 
little satin slippers, with their neat sandals crossing over a $ by the following extract from an old English ballad; 
maze of dainty lace-work on the top of the foot, that, when $ “ He said he had his gloves from France. 


we were young, glanced before our eyes as we watched the ° The Queen said, ‘That can’t be; 


pers. Wo had a régard for the sandals. Wehad an admi-} It is without the G.’” 

ration forthe cobwebby stockings that fitted so beautifully ¢ The subject of gloves brings to mind an anecdote of 
ver delicate insteps, and twinkled in and out beneath } Shakspeare, which we remember to have met with in som 
swelling folds of gauzy drapery. Yes, we liked the slippers, $ record of antiquity. He was acting in one of his ownplayt 
‘and duly watched for their appearance. But now, as we ; in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, his part being thst 
sit in our quiet corner at a party, instead of the pretty little § of a king, which he played to such perfection, that her 
slippered feét, no feet at all, but only boots—dull, opaque, $ majesty resolved to try whether she could make him forge 
and white, fraditionally supposed to contain feet, but this the illusions of the stage, and accordingly dropped ber 
must be taken upon trust—present themselves to our in- } glove at the moment that he passed her. He stopped at 
quiring gaze. So we hereby enter our protest against ball- } once and picked it up, but without departing a single inch 
room boots, with or without elastic sides, regarding them ? from. his royal role, and he handed it to her with the 
in the light of unreasonable innovations upon a long estab- $ words, “Although bent on this high embassy, yet stoop 
lished right. we to pick up our cousin’s glove.” 

As to Balmorals, we rather like them, military heels and} Those among us who can look back some thirty ym 
ail. We think that the mania for science in a mild and § and call to mind the aspect of a ball-room (a singular 
diluted form, prevalent of late years, has had something to $ pect, be it observed, according to our present ideas), wil 
do with them; for how could young ladies sally forth through } remember those very prolonged gloves that didn’t know 
miniature forests of wet grass to gather moss and ferns, or 3 where to leave off, but crept up to their wearers’ elbows 
how could they venture among sea-side poola to inquire 3 apparently doing their best to make up for the absence of 
into the domestic habits and modes of education prevalent } sleeves. It is hard now to persuade ourselves that these 
‘mong the marine tribes, unless they were provided with S appendages could ever have looked pretty ot Decoming, 
Bome such defence as the Balmoral boot? No, depend upon N but no doubt they fascinated many spectators in their day, 
it, boots and science have some immediate connection, and > and rested daintily on the soft white arms beneath them. 
certainly at the present time it is gratifying to think that } All gloves are said to be made of kid. Yet it could b 
women number among them so vast a phalanx of high- 3 demonstrated that there are not goats enough in the world 
soled individuals, } to furnish the material. Rat-skins are used extensively # 
, One word more about ladies’ boots. They should always, 5 a substitute. 
jon all occasions, be in perfect order, fit nicely, and be ex- 2 wanee . 
actly laced. A hanging boot-lace is.an abomination. At 3 Our Cotorep Parrerys For TH1s NompEr.—We give, this 
ail hours, and on all days, a woman can, if she likes, be “fit 3 month, four colored patterns, printed on 4 doublesizel 
to’ be seen,” dressed as b her pation and hex 3 sheet. © This is what no other cotemporary does. 
position. Let this word suffice to the wise; as to the incur- > —_ 
fables, the hopelessly untidy, it were indeed a bootless task 3 June Roses.—This is one of the most beautiful engraving 
‘to talk to them; in this country, at léast, we believe them ; we have-over published. But that for July will be even 
to be on far between, ; more beautiful, 


progress of the whirling waltz. ‘We liked those little slip- If you go there for glove-making, 
2 
s 
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Wuar rae Press Savs.—The newspapers, everywhere, ; of society in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in 1776. 
pronounce “Peterson” the best and cheapest of the maga- } Its principal defect is the constant repetition of facts almost 
gives, Says the Paterson (N. J.) Guardian :—* If we were } universally known, and which, moreover, have little, or ne 
galled upon to select the magazine best suited for the home connection with the main subject. It was proper, for exam- 
drele, and for the ladies particularly, we should unhesi- } ple, to describe the Meschianza at length; but why go over, 
tatingly select Peterson’s Book. We think this Magazine } and in such detail, the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
warivaled in the field in which it performs so useful a part. ; and Monmouth? Another fault is, that, in his effort to 
Radiant in colored fashion-plates, rich in patterns of all S discard prejudice, Mr. Sargent seems to us to have become 
sorts, and entertaining and instructive in its literary de- $ almost the apologist of Great Britain. He nowhere directly 
partment, each number seems to surpass the preceding one } assails Washington, or the cause of the colonies, but the 
in value and interest.” And the Monmouth (IIl.) Review 3 general tone of the book is more or less depreciatory of 
mys:—“Among all the magazines we receive, there are $ both. We do not think Mr. Sargent can be conscious of 
none we hail with more delight than Peterson. The steel 3 this himself. He will, probably, be surprised at such an 
eogravings that embellish it, and the highly finished $ accusation. But as his work has produced the same effect 
fshion-plates that are sure to attract the eye, besides the N on others, in this respect, as ourself, we think it our duty, as 
gumerous other engravings, are not excelled by any other } @ critic, to mention the fact at least.-In narrating the 
magazine published. The matter it contains is from the 3 events of Andre’s arrest, and in discussing the propriety of 
pens of the most gifted authors, and of a strictly moral N Andre’s execution, Mr. Sargent is quite voluminous: in- 
and elevating character. The heads of families would do 2? deed he may be considered to have exhausted the subject. 
well to place a Magazine like Peterson’s in the hands of § His verdict is that Andre suffered justly ; that Washington 
their children, instead of allowing them to pore over the N could not but hang the unfortunate young man; and that, 
twashy novels that are purchased for ten cents.” 3 after all, fortune has made amends to the victim, by secur- 

— $ ing to him a fame he might otherwise never have enjoyed. 


Hors Ox, Hope Ever.—Never abandon hope. The most 3 Of Arnold Mr. Sargent writes with more charity than most 
sorrowful life has its hours of happiness. In proportion as 3 of our historians have written, though he does not, in the 
wo have endured ill-fortune, just in that proportion is the > least, extenuate the baseness of the treitor’s defection. 
¢uance of improvement, It cannot rain forever. A little $ The volume is printed quite neatly and contains a portrait 
trouble, occasionally, does us good. Uninterrupted success of Major Andre. 
fosters selfishness, hard-heartedness, weakness, and many Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. 
wher vices. The sailor, nursed in the tempests of the great > Piozzi. By A. Hayward. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
Atlantic, is hardy, brave, and vigilant, while he who only ; € Fields.—Every reader of Boswell’s Johnson is familiar 
eawis along the sunny shores of Italy, succumbs to the 3 with the name of Mrs. Thrale, subsequently Mrs. Piozsi. 
first hurricane. Is fortune adverse, is the future gloomy? { At the country-seat of Mr. Thrale, an eminent London 
look up; go boldly forward; hope for the best. Nothing is ; brewer, Dr. Johnson was long a welcome guest, and con- 
impossible to a stout arm and a resolute will. Brighter $ sequently few of his cotemporaries saw as much of him 
days are in store for you. Have faith. All will yet cume 8 socially as Mrs. Thrale. This lady was a wit, almost « 
right. § blue, and figures continually in Boswell’s Johnson. After 

_ $ her first husband’s decease, she married an Italian singer, 

Taz “Queen or tae Monrntures.”—So the Sheboygan 3 named Piozzi, a match which drew upon her a good deal 
(Wis.) Journal calls this Magazine. It says:—“The num- ¢ Of opprobrium, which appears, however, to have been un- 
ber starts out with a beautiful engraving, which is worth } deserved, for she was far happier now than when Mrs. 
the price of the number. It contains a steel fashion-plate, } Thrale. She had a handsome income, fortunately, which 
Which is far superior to any we have ever before seen. It $ permitted her to consult her wishes; nor does she seem te 
replete with first class literature, and is far ahead of any have sunk, ultimately, in the social scale, as her friends 
ther magazine of the kind in the country. Indeed, we $ prophesied she would. Mrs. Piozazi lived to the age of 
know of several ladies in this vicinity who have discon- N eighty, dying in 1821; and retained her vivacity and love 
tinued the three dollar gazi and d taking > of approbation to the last. While there is much in this 
"Peterson’s’—not because the latter was the cheapest, but $ volume of comparatively little value, there is a good deal 
because it was the best.” 3 also worthy of preservation. It will be found particularly 

chs $ interesting to readers familiar with the literary gossip of 


Curr 18 toe Greatest.—“Faith, hope, and charity,” $ the last half of the eighteenth century. 

mys the apostle; “but the greatest of these is CHARITY.” 8 Twelve Sermons. By Horace Mann. 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- 
Galy the All-Seeing Judge knows the hearts of men. Let $ ton: Ticknor d Fields.—The chief features of these ser- 
™ not be too hasty to condemn. Who has not felt the } mons are their clearness of thought, and their terse, logical 
sting of misrepresentation? Do unto others, therefore, as ; style. It is to be regretted, we think, that they touch, 
you would be done unto; and have charity for all. Even $ here and there, on disputed points of theology; for their 
la reference to the criminal, disavow and condemn the sin, 3 general tone is so liberal, their ethical teachings so just, 
but pity the offender. 3 that it is a pity their audience should be at all circum- 
$ scribed. Besides, do not Christians often differ more in 
: terms than in fact? We call things by different names, 
2 when we mean substantially the same. Or we are so con- 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. N stituted, by organization, that we realize certain aspects of 

The Life and Career of Major John Andre, Adjutant- religion more forcibly than others do. Mr. Mann himself, 
General of the British Army in America, By Winthrop 3 in one of these sermons, dwells particularlyeon this fact. 
Sargent, 1 vol.,12 mo, Boston: Ticknor d& Fields.—The < There are some persons, who, on account of the theological 
suthor of this work is favorably known as a historical $ proclivities of the author, will be prejudiced against the 
Na Nor is this his first essay as a writer for the public. ? volume. But, after all, why should they? Let them sepa 
the whole, his present volume, though not without de- : rate from the wheat, what they think the chaff. Even 

is a valuable addition to our historical literature. Its > they, however, will find but little chaff, and will be amply 
merits are that it tells us many things of Andre not gene- , repaid by the sterling sense, the sound ethics, and the 

tally known before, and that it gives us graphic pictures } wide Christian brotherhood, which characterize the book, 
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Currents and Under-Currents in Medical Science. With 
other Addresses and Essays. By Oliver Wendell Holmes.— 
Dr. Holmes, having established his claim, by his “Auto- 
erat,” his “Professor,” and his “Elsie Venner,” to be the 
greatest of magazinists, living or dead, is naturally de- 
sirous that the world should not forget that he is also a 
‘first-class writer on science, especially medical science. 
Accordingly he has collected, in this volume, certain essays, 
already well known among savans, but which will now, we 
trust, become familiar to the public at large. Truly a won- 
derful man is Dr. Holmes! Wit, essayist, lecturer, poet, 
good-fellow, philosopher, man of science, he is, so to speak, 
“the admirable Crichton” of this nineteenth century. We 
suspect, too, that he belongs to what we may call the school 
of “muscular literature,” and that he could hold his own 
in a boat-race, in the saddle, or behind a fast trotter; there $ 
are chance passages, at least, in his works, which show him : 
to be familiar with these and other maaly sports. Of the 
several essays in this volume, all excellent, we have been 
most interested in that on the “ Mechanism of Vital Action.” 
There are many readers who will not like the doctor’s 
attack on homceopathy. 

The Alchemist. From the French of Honore de Balzac. 
Translated by O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This is the story of 
an Alchemist, who, in his mad search after the Philoso- 
pher’s stone, not only melts down his estate, but also sacri- 
fices his wife’s affection. The character of this wife is 
exquisitely drawn. But all the characters are depicted 
with unusual force: the daughter, the lover, the old ser- 
vant, and the Alchemist himself, rise before the reader as 
realities. Indeed, there are few writers of fiction, who 
rival Balzac in the subtle dissection of human nature. 
This makes the third of these novels translated by Messrs. 
Wight and Goodrich, 

Macaulay's History of England. Vol. V.,12 mo. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.—The late Lord Macaulay left, N 
as is well known, a partial continuation of his history, in } 
manuscript. This fragment his sister, Lady Trevelyan, $ 








has just issued from the press. Of several editions, which $ 
have appeared on this side of the Atlantic, that of Crosby, 3 
Nichols, Lee & Co. has the merit of containing a sketch, by $ 
8. Austin Allibone, of the historian’s life and writings. A 3 
complete index to the entire work is also a feature of this ; 
volume. The history, with all its faults, is fascinating } 
reading, and even this fragment, therefore, will be eagerly > 
perused. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Vols. I and II. 8 vo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—This work, the republication of N 
which was begun by D. Appleton & Co., of New York, has 3 
passed into the hands of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- $ 
phia, who will continue to issue it in numbers, simulta- $ 
neously with the issue abroad, until it is completed. : 
Twenty-six numbers have already appeared. The work is 3 
one of very great merit, and it is reprinted in excellent ; 

style. We wish, indeed, that the New American Encyclo- ? 

peedia, which is now being published, had type and paper $ 
as unexceptionable. : 
Thessalonica; or, The Model Church. By H. L. Hast- 

ings. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton—This 3 

is a sketch of primitive Christianity. Mr. Hastings is } 

favorably known as the author of “The Great Controversy’ 
“between God and Man,” “Pauline Theology,” etc., etc. 3 
The work is*well written. 3 

s 
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Cherry Jam.—Stone four pounds of cherries, and put ; 
them in a preserving-pan with two pounds of fine white ; 
sugar and a pint of red currant juice. Boil the whole { 


rnnnnnnnnnn, 
together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it inty 
pots for use. 

Gooseberry Jam.—Stalk and crop six pounds of the small, 
red, rough gooseberry, put them into a preserving-pan, and, 
as they warm, stir and bruise them to bring out the juice, 
Let them boil for ten minutes, then add four pounds of 
sugar, and place it on the fire again; let it boil, and om. 
tinue boiling for two hours longer, stirring it all the time 
to prevent its burning. When it thickens, and will jelly 
upon @ plate, it is done enough. Put it into pots, andalloy 
it to remain a day before it is covered. 

Blackberry Jam.—In families where there are many 
children there is no preparation of fruit 80 wholesome, » 
cheap, and so much admired, as this homely conserve. The 
fruit should be clean picked in dry weather, and to every 
pound of berries put half-pound of coarse brown sugar; boil 
the whole together for three-quarters of an hour or one 
hour, stirring it well the whole time. Put it in pots like 
any other preserve, and it will be found most useful in 
families, as it may be given to children instead of medicine; 
makes excellent puddings. 

To Preserve Barberries in Bunches.—Take the stoneles 
barberries, reserve the largest bunches; then pick the rest 
from the stalks, put them into as much water as will make 
a syrup for the bunches, boil them until quite soft; then 
strain them through a sieve, and to every piut of juice put 
one and a half-pound of loaf-sugar; boil and skim it well. 
To every pint of this syrup put half-pound of barberries in 
bunches, boil them until they look quite clear, and put 
them into pots or glasses, Tie paper over them. They are 
only used as a garnish for other sweet dishes. 

Composition Sweetmeat.—Take two pottles of ripe red 
gooseberries, two of red raspberries, two of strawberries 
(the pines are best), and three pints of ripe red currants; 
bruise and mix them together in a deep dish, and to every 
pint of the fruit put three-quarters pound of sugar, pounded 
pretty fine; then boil it for half an hoxr, stirring it all the 
time it is on the fire. Cherries may also be added, first 
taking out the stones; measure them with the other fruit 


$ for the weight of sugar. 


Currant Jelly—Take of red and white currants equal 
quantities, or all red, tie them down close in a jar, put 
them into a kettle of water over a slow fire to boil for two 
hours, or into a slow oven; strain the liquor through 4 fine 
sieve, but do not squeeze the currants hard; then to every 
pint of juice put three-quarters pound of loaf-sugar; set it 
over a very slow fire until the sugar is dissolved. Let the 
scum rise thick enough to be taken off at once; then let it 
boil up quickly for twenty minutes, or until it jellies. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Mr. Pererson—Dear Sir—Will you please inform your 
readers that we have not sold out our business of publishing 
Pictures, and importing and selling Artists’ Goods? That 
our Mr. J. B. Tilton disposed only of his local retail trade 
in Salem, at the time of removal to Boston, some three 
years since, our facilities are greatly improved of late for 
the supplying of all Artists’ Materials, including all ests 
rials used in any of the styles taught in “ Art Recreations. 
We shall be happy to hear from our friends who want but 
little for a beginning, and from those who want large qu 
tities to sell again. 

We have oe & NEW PRICE List of all materials used in 
our “Art Recreations,” et¢., including that for Painting 
all kinds, Drawing of all kinds, Wax Flowers and = 
Paper Flowers: in fact, all fashionable arts. It will be sen! 
free to those interested who will write us for it. 

Very truly yours, J. E. TILTON & Co. 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PUZZLE MAZE. 





Kxr t0 raz Maze.—The “Maze” must be entered at the q inner circles only where there is an opening. He is not to 
opening at foot. The Traveler will pass between the lines, § attempt to pass from the center to the circumference, ex- 
taking care not to pass over a black line; passing to the 3 cept when he has arrived there in the legitimate manner, 





RECEIPTS FOR DESSERTS. 3 nomical pudding, and is considered much more digestible 
An excellent A pricot Pudding.—Have twelve large apri- $ than when put into paste. A little of the batter should be 
(ts, give them a scald till they are soft; meantime pour $ put into the dish, and, if apples are used, they should be 
the grated crumbs of a penny loaf, one pint of boiling ¢ pared and carefully cored, then cut into slices, and a little 
fam; when half-cold, add four ounces of sugar, the yolks $ sugar and grated lemon-peel strewed between them, the 
four beaten eggs, and one glass of white wine. Break 3 dish filled three parts full with the remainder of the batter, 
the apricot-stones, take some or all of the kernels, pound 1 make Batter for Fruit Puddings.—Put half a pound 
them in a mortar, and mix them with the fruit and other ’ of flour and a saltspoonful of salt into a pan, add very gently 
ingredients; put a paste round a dish, and bake the pud- $ half a pint of milk; if mixed carelessly, the flour will re- 
fing balf an hour. main in lumps; beat up the whites of fouf eggs, strain 
Baked A pple Pudding—Pare and quarter four large $ them tothe batter, and beat it well with a wooden spoon. 
‘ples; boil them tender, with the rind of a lemon, in so $ The whites should be beaten, separately, to a solid froth, 
little water that, when done, none may remain; beat them $ and not added till just before the batter is used. For fruit, 
tuite firm in a mortar; add the crumbs of a small roll; four $ the batter should be rather ‘thicker than when plain, to 
ances of butter melted, the yolks of five and whites of $ prevent the fruit sinking to the bottom of the dish or 
tet Bs juice of half a lemon, and sugar to taste; beat ° basin, as it is equally good baked or boiled. It must be 
together, and lay it in a dish with paste to turn out. 3 brought to a proper consistency by adding milk. 
the pulp of the apples in the center of a baking 3 Baked Gooseberry Pudding.—Stew gooseberries in a jar 
‘urround it with custard, and bake it until brown. 3 over a hot hearth, or in a saucepan of water, till they will 
three-quarters of a pound of the pulp of the} pulp. Take a pint of the juice pressed through a coarse 
pples you can get; add six ounces of pounded $ sieve, and beat it with three yolks and whites of eggs 
ane, the same of butter (melted), the grated rind of 2 beaten and strained, with one ounce and a-half of butter; 
and the juice, a glass of white wine, a little nut- $ sweeten it well, and put a crust round the dish, A few 
wet the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four, well N crumbs of roll, or four ounces of Naples biscuit, should be 
wae these well together, and bake in a dish lined 3 mixed with the above to give a little consistency. Rasp- 
Pruit ; 3 berries and currants may be used instead of gooseberries, 
ticed into Batter makes an excellent and eco- § and are equally good. 
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Damsons.—Take a few spvonfuls from a quart of milk, Gloucester Puddings.—Weigh three eggs in the shel 
and mix into it, by degrees, four spoonfuls of flour, two ; take their weight in flour and butter; take twelve bitter 
spoonfuls of sifted ginger, a little salt; then add the re- 3 almonds and five ounces of pounded sugar; beat all tp 
mainder of the milk and one pound of damsons. Tie it up 3 gether for half an hour, and put the mixture in pudding. 
in a cloth, wetted and well floured, or put it into a basin }.cups; filling the ‘cups only half full. Bake them half ag 
that will exactly hold it. Boil ft an hour and s-half, and $-hour.. ~~ 
pour over it melted butter and sugar. Oxford Dumplings.—Of grated bread two ounces, can 
Carrot Pudding.—Boil a large carrot till tender, bruise rante_and shred suet four ounces each, two large spoonfuls 
and mix it with a spoonful of bread-crumbs, four yolks and} of flour, a great deal of grated lemon-pecl, a bit of sugu, 
two whites of eggs, a pint of cream, a ratafia,-a” large ¢ 894 & little pimento in fine powder. Mix with two eggs 
spoonful of orange-flower water, half 4.nutmég, two ounces and a little milk into 4ive dumplings, and fry of a fine 
of loafsugar. Bake in a shallow dish lined with ‘pasté, and yellow brown. Made with flour instead of bread, but half 
when it is turned out strew sugar over it. the quantity, they are excellent. Serve with sweet-sauce, 
Or—Four ounces of bread-crumbs, four ounces of suet,$ Apple Dumplings should be made of one large apple 
four ounces of grated raw carrot, one tablespoonful of quartered and cored, then put together, covered with s 


brandy, beaten up with an egg, and flavored with cin- ; thin paste, and boiled till the fruit shall be done enough. 
namon and nutmeg. Boil three hours, : Or—The apple is best not cut, but the core scooped out 


and the center filled up with a piece of butter and sugur 

An excellent plain Potato Pudding.—Take eight ou 3 t , : 
of boiled potatoes, two ounces of abe a age } ren ne -  b w mont Oe taple. pan 

7 y > not be rolled out, but a lump of the proper quantity taken, 


‘ 
whites of Grp eggs, & quarter pint of croam, ons spoonful 3 the apple placed upon it, and the paste carefully pressed 


of white wine, a morsel of salt, the juice and rind of a3 round it, bringing it to a point which is easily closed, #1 
lemon; beat all to froth; sugar to taste. A crust or not, $ 
2 to keep in the juice and butter. They have a pretty effect 
as you like. Bake it. If wanted richer, put three ounces 3 if boiled in neta instead of cloths. 
more butter, sweetmeats and almonds, and another egg; or $ ; 
if plainer, omit the wine. onan nnonrerocapooce 
An Economical Pudding may be made of half a pound ? 
of flour, half a pound of currants, half a pound of suet : RECEIPTS FOR SALADS. 
well chopped, and four ounces of treacle, with milk suffi- N The Mixture or Dressing.—For four persons bruise only 
cient to mix it well together into a stiff paste or batter, } the yolk of one hard-boiled egg (leaving out altogether the 
the stiffness of boiled rice. Butter a basin, and let it boil N white), with some salt, and make it into a paste with two 
five hours. When cold it may be sliced and browned. $ large teaspoonfuls of French mustard; or, if obliged tou» 
Hasty Pudding.—Boil one pint of milk, stir two ounces 3 common mustard, add to it a drop or two of assafetids, 
of flour into it till it be thick and stiff; put it into a basin 3 which will impart to it a slight flavor of garlic. Then add 
and add half an cunce of butter, with a little nutmeg, and 3 oil and vinegar in the following proportions. without using 
sugar enough to sweeten it. Ww hen cold, mix in three well- 3 so much as to make the sauce thin, and oper 
beaten eggs: line a dish with thin paste, and in the bottom } the finest oil and the very strongest species of real 
of it put a layer of marmalade, or any other preserve, and A vinegar: namely,‘ to every one spoonful of vinegar add two 
bake the pndding in a moderate oven for half an hour. ° of oil; one spoonful of the vinegar being impregnated with 
It is good without paste, and may be baked in a Dutch 3 chilis, which will add warmth to the salad, much mor 
oven. 3 agreeably than cayenne, A little of tarragon may be an 
Or—Boil one pint of milk, stir into it as much flour as 3 improvement, and a spoonful of Quili or walaut ketchup 
will thicken it, letting it boil all the time; pour it into $ is not objectionable; but mushroom ketchup will od 
plates, and eat it hot, with cold -butter and sugar, or, if 3 the pungency of flavor, and both may be left out wi 
butter is objected to, a little cold milk and a little nutmeg. ; inconvenience. When this is done, mix the sauce well, bat 
Wiltshire Pudding.—Three well-beaten eggs, one pint 3 lightly, with the salad, to which ® few slices of oad 
of milk, sufficient flour to make a thick batter, a little salt; $ root, and the white of the egg sliced, will be a pretty 
beat it some. minutes, stir in gently a large teacupful of § tion. 
picked currants and half that quantity of red raspberries; $ Some people, particularly the French, eat lettuces with 
boil in a cloth for two hours, turn it out on the dish and S out any other sauce than oil and vinegar, and, when cates 
cut in thin slices, but do not separate them; put between : in that simple way, a little sugar is certainly an improw 
* gach butter and brown sugar. @ ment. ; 
Bath Pudding.—Malf pint of cream, a quarter of a} The excellence of a salad consists in the vegetables being 
pound of butter, boiled together, the crumbs of a two $ young and fresh, and they should be prepared only a short 
penny loaf, lymp sugar and brandy to your taste, four eggs. 3 time ‘before they are wanted; the salad mixture being 
Bake them in small cups three-quarters of an hour. $ either poured into the bottom of the bowl, or eo 
Chichester Pudding.—To the grated crumbs of a French $ sauce-tureen, and not stirred up with the vege 
roll, mixed with the grated rind of half a lemon, add four s they are served. 
ounces of sifted sugar, the same of butter, the juice of half} In summer salads the mixture must not be poured apes 
& lemon, the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, both $ the lettuce or vegetables used in the salad, but be lefts 
being previously well beaten; stir it over the fire till it is $ the bottom, to be stirred up when wanted, 5 thus pre 
the thickness of cream; then pour it into an open tart- 3 serving the crispness of the lettuce. 1 tate pee 
paste and bake it in a moderate oven. $ In winter salads, however, the reverse 0 roceeding 
Yorkshire Pudding.—Put one pint of boiling milk to } must be adopted, as thus: the salad of endive, <*> 
the crumbs of a penny loaf, four eggs, a little salt and $ and other roots being cut ready for dressing, eae 
flour; put it in a tin and bake it under roast beef or 3 mixture upon the ingredients and stir ae “ping 
mutton. 3 that every portion may receive its benefit. In anit 
A Weish Pudding.—Let half a pound of fine butter melt } it should likewise be recollected that the spon ame 
gently, beat with it the yolks of eight and whites of four 3 should always be of wood, and of sufficient size 
eggs, mix in six cunces of loaf-sugar, and the rind of a $ the vegetables in large quantities. an 
lemon grated. Put a paste into a dish for turning out, and N Chicken Salad.—Pull the meat off the peer a 
pour the above in and nicely bake it, 3 fowl or chicken, put it into a small pan, with 
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FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 








To Max Smapows ow Toe WALL.—Arrange your fingers ¢ and the result will be the shadow of a goose’s head and 
ws seen in the engraving, between a candle and the wall, neck. 
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in thin slices, a few sprigs of parsley, and a tablespoonful } puffs. The lower part of the sleeve corresponds with the 
ech of oil and tarragon vinegar; season the chicken well } body. Waistband and bow of black velvet. 

with pepper and salt; let it soak for about three hours. 3 Fig. 11.—Biack S1Lk MANTILLA, from Benson, 310 Canal 
Boil three eggs hard, cut them in four pieces, lengthways; 3 street, New York, composed of grogram silk, fitted loosely 
chop two. anchovies, six olives, and a dessertspoonful of } to the figure. Box-plaite of black satin ribbon three inches ~ 
capers; take three lettuces, reserve the small hearts to N wide, commenced at the bottom of the side seam, sweep up 
gmaish with, cutting them in four, shred fine the other : the tront and extending over the shoulder, form a round 


leaves that are white, and cut roughly some small salad; cape at the back, which has a collar edged with plaitings 


pats layer of salad on the dish, then the chicken, sprinkle $ of narrow satin ribbon. Pockets ornamented with lappets 
the chopped anchovy, etc., then more salad and chicken, of silk, edged with narrow ribbon, and fastened at each end 
vatil you have used up the whole of your materials; then $ with a small button. Large sleeves, with quilling of nar- 
‘mack itwith a thick mayonnaise sauce; garnish it round $ row ribbon down the back, extending round the lappet in 
the bottom with the lettuce-hearts and eggs alternately. 3 front of the sleeve. The lappet is fastened with three large 
‘This salad is much improved if the dish can be placed on $ buttons of jet and silk. An ornament of black crochet and 
ee it is being prepared. The ins of 3 jet finishes the top of the sleeve. This is one of the most 
white poultry, when minced and left cold, instead 2 elegant and fashionable mantillas of the season. 

of being fricasseed, will thus be found an excellent addition 3 Tm. 1v.—P aired CiRcULAR SHAWL ManTILLA, from Ben- 
% the dinner of a summer’s day, with added slices of cu- 3 son, 310 Canal street, New York, fitted to the neck by three 
= TEN : large plaits, and looped up on the arm by two similar ones, 
— out the meat from a lobster; slice $ which are fastened by buttons of jet and lace. of 

the tail half an inch thick. Marinade it in oil and vinegar ; guipure lace, square in front and oa sa 
for two hours; have some lettuce and small salad shred; ¢ Fig. v.—A BONNST OF VERY FINE LeauornN, from Beek- 
make a layer at the bottom of the dish; put over that a ; man’s, 85 Chambers street, New York, is edged with gimp 
pleat the lobster, seasoned with pepper and salt, repeating $ of the same material. A band of lilac ribbon is drawn 
uatil the dish is piled up. Make a border of hard-boiled } plainly over the top, the end of which is also embroidered 
po in quarters, round the dish, interspersed with g with Leghorn gimp. The trimming inside is of white 
ae beet-root and cucumber, and a few fillets of anchovy. $ flowers and purple grapes, with tulle ruche; lilac strings, 

Over the top, when sending to table, some mayonnaise $ embroidered with gimp like that on the bonnet. 
— 7 : Fie. vi1.—A Carp Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 
$ street, New York, with serpentine crown composed of bands 
gs one! § of chip; lace cape edged with three bands of chip, one wide 
2 and two narrow; rich fall of blonde over the cape extending 
= FASHIONS FOR JUNE. S up the left side, and terminating with a cluster of helf open 
a. OF PINK AND WHITE STRIPED ORGANDIE.— $ blush roses mixed with grass and mignonette. The face is 
aan trimmed with two flounces, put on in festoons ; lined with a puffing of white crape, edged with black lace, 
— from each other, and finished by a row of $ and finished inside with white blonde lace, which extends 
pewretrmy = The body is high, with pieces cross- ; in a band across the head, and is ornamented with a bow 
Mus Bey and shoulders, giving the effect of a § of grass, white moss resp-bude and mignonette. 

hint, al eeves trimmed to correspond with the ¢ Fic. vit.—Inrant Bor’s Har or LEGHORN, from Genin, 613 
= ge of white straw, trimmed with pink roses. $ Broadway, New York, with rolled brim, edged with white 
ae, made “ar Dress.—The skirt is of apple green N velvet and straw cord. A band of white velvet round the 
Py quite plain. The body is of white muslin puffed, } crown; loops of white velvet and straw cord on the left side, 
ue ‘ ings separated by bandsof black velvet. The sleeves $ with a long ostrich feather half encircling the brim. The 
of black velvet, below which are two small > cap is of blonde, intermingled with knots of narrow white 





ws. 
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ribbon. An exceedingly tasteful and b ing hat for a, ample at the waist than at the lower part, is now 
child. rl Hy generally followed for silk dresses, ian 

Fig. vin.—Grr’s Hat, also from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, N Sxias:still continue to be trimmed around the : - 
is of black and white straw, with white crown and black } three’ ruffles put on.in festoons being rather newer thy 
brim. The right side has a rich white feather; on the left 3 any other style; though every one follows their own fam 
is a- heavy torsade of black velvet, fastened at each end with 3 in fue matter of trimming. ' 
a large jet button. A plain band of black velvet surrounds} Back Lace is very generally used in trimming, and iy 
the crown. White strings, with bows of black velvet, de- N even put on some of the darker colored orgundies, Som 
corated on either side with pitik and-white rose-buds and 3 of the white bodies of which we spoke above, have 
green leaves. puffed from the shoulders to the wrist, the puffings 

rated by a band of black velvet, edged on 

Fig, 1x.—New Strix Sxret FoR Monwtno, from Douglass’; ™ 07 & t, edged on each side . 
& Sherwood’s, 51 and 53 White street, New York. The center ° : 
has ten Bayadere puffs alternated with tucked bands of N Wa DRESSES are beginning to be trimmed 
cambric; on each side of which are four puffings running : swan’s-down. This ie particularly beautiful on white 
lengthwise, also separated by ‘tucked bands. A full ruffle } or in fact on satin of any color. 
two inches in width extends round the bottom headed by N MANTILLAS are in great variety, the white cam ps 
@ tuck, and completes the beautiful effect of this skirt, 3 usually in the style of those in our wootl engravings; - 
which is one of the greatest marvels of sewing-machine 2 the black silk, which are worn by many all 
work. Skirts of this design are rapidly taking the place of 3 generally loose sacques, called the “Chesterfield,” 


the embroidered ones which had grown so common. N med to suit the taste of the wearer: though a5 = 
thing they are only corded either in black, purple, or 

Figs. X. AND XI.—ITALIAN Bopy.—Back and front views of 3 m,.76 are also some large round, circulars with remul 
a silk body. The sleeve is trimmed from the shoulder < hoods, and a few made with two.deep box-plaitest hala 
down with a row of rather wide black lace, and narrow N which make the mantle hang like a clergyman’s 


puffings of black lace ornament the side-bodies, shoulders, } somewhat like the “Queen Caroline” dress in our 
and the front of the body. asia 

Fig. xu.—Rvsstan Bopy.—This body is made square in : Bonnets are larger than they have been, and are 
the neck, and is composed of puffings of white muslin and 3 trimmed on the top near the front. 
rows of Valenciennes insertions. The sleeves correspond 2 f{eap-Dresses are still worn, the latest style’ 
with the body, and have shoulder knots and ribbon of the 8 coronet form. One of the prettiest which we have 
color of the waistband. : made of ruched white tulle, with black velvet 

Fig. x11.—Unper Bopy ror A ZoUAVE JackET.—This body N embroidered in gold, mingled with the ruching. 

‘is composed of white muslin, and fits quite closely to the > pets were fastened by a very large heartsease 
figure. It is trimmed with a puffing of muslin, edged on } proidered in gold, which formed a cache-peigne 

each side with a narrow ruffle. The pockets and wrist- 3 plain black velvet coronet, pointed in the front, and wil 
bands are formed iu the same way. : single stud or ornament in the middle, is & very #7 

Fig. XIv.—SHAWL MANTILLA OF THIN WHITE MUSLIN, trim- $ coiffure, and very becoming to some faces. Black’ 
‘med with rows of white muslin ruffles, simply hemmed. —_§ coronets, with gold wheat-ears, make pretty : 

Fig. xv. Sacque MANTLE OF THIN WHITE MUSLIN, trimmed $ and may be worn in slight mourning. 

‘with @ quilling of white muslin. $ Fans.—The fashionable fans consist of lace. 

GeveraL Remargs.—The variety of material for traveling ; black lace is manufactured expressly for thesé fans, a 
and walking dresses is wonderful, still the color is always placed over colored silk. Fans of white lace are . 
some shade of gray, or black and white. There are stripes, : }ined with pink, lilac, or orange silk. White sill 
chenes, small black and white plaids, etc., etc., of all quali- ; rally used for fans of black lace; but for these 
ties, from eighteen and three-quarter cents to one dollar ° is also often employed. The handles of these 
and twenty-five cents a yard. The black and white plaid ; f&rmed of mother-of-pearl, and many of them 
{s by ‘no means confined to persons in mourning; in fact, ; richly set with jewels. A fan of black lace over wi 
some of the most fashionable and stylish dresses of the } ang mounted on a handle of mother-of-pearl, w 
season are made of it. Silks of this description are very } with any ornament of gold, is in the best taste. 
much in demand; and one of the most beautiful organdie § very pretty fans, though less recherche than those jatm 
‘dresses made is of a black and white stripe, with narrow $ tioned, are composed chiefly of white, pink, or black @ 
ruffies, bound with currant-color ribboa. India silks, which spangled with gold or steel, and fringed with 
for several years have been unattainable on t of the 
Eastern difficulties, are again to be bought. These light, 
soft silks make the pleasantest articles to wear imaginable, 
and they bave the advantage of being as washable as white 
muslin. 

Oncanpres, LAWNS, AND GRENADINES, etc., are usually made 
low in the neck with capes, and long sleeves that can be 
added to the short sleeves at pleasure. In place of the 
capes like the dress, pretty black or white capes or jichus 
may be added, giving a more tasteful air to the toilet. And 
in place of the long sleeve like the dress a white sleeve may of 
be worn. bon and long white cock’s plumes. i 

Wuire Bopres are t ing very fashionable, the latest} Fic. u.—A .iTTLe Giai’s Dress OF sure Pique 
novelty being the Russian body like that in our wood en- } 8AILLes.—The skirt is trimmed with six rows pr : 
graving; though some prefer the high neck to the square $ Above the rows of braid are small figures por 
one. 3 black. A white plaited body is worn under pe 

Tne FORM FOR Dresses is as nearly as possible the same $ jacket, made of the same material as the — 
as it has been for some time past. The skirts are invari- S in the same way. White sleeves puffed wha oa 
ably full, and the custom recently introduced of cutting 3 and white straw hat, trimmed with a fall 
gores from the top of the breadths, to render the skirt less ‘ of black velvet. 
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Fig. 1.—A ute Grew’s Dress Or PINK 4 
skirt is trimmed with four rows of black velvet. The bod 
is square in the neck, with a belt and braces of black velf 
The front of the body has a diamond pattern of black vel 
Sleeves puffed lengthwise with bands of velvet 
the puffs. Straw hat, with the crown white and 
turned-up with black; it is trimmed with black 
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